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PREFACE. 

One  of  the  most  brutal  and  appalling  murders  ever  committed  in  Lebanon  county, 
a recital  of  which  still  causes  the  heart  to  sicken,  is  that  of  the  murder  of  old  Joseph 
Raber,  which  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  and  terrible  tragedies  on 
the  criminal  record.  There  are  many  vague  theories  extant  as  to  the  correct  mode 
adopted  by  the  parties  interested  in  this  outrageous  business  of  insuring  the  old  man 
and  then  killing  him  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  insurance  money,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  those  parties  who  took  an  actual  part  in  this  affair.  We  therefore  append 
a full  and  correct  statement  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come,  giving  a complete  history  of  the  case,  which  will  be  followed  by  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  the  condemned  men  and  their  last  statements,  as  made  to  their  counsel. 
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Joseph  Raber,  a man  of  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  lived  in  a state  of  the 
most  abject  poverty,  in  a dingy,  deserted 
charcoal-burners'  hut,  in  a sequestered 
spot  on  the  Blue  mountains,  known  as 
Indiantown  Gap,  in  Lebanon  county.  Pa. 
He  liad  no  occupation,  but  eked  out  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  performing  such 
little  odd  jobs  as  chance  threw  into  his 
way,  depending  mainly  upon  the  charity 
of  the  poverty-stricken  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived.  His  mode  of  life  was 
very  primitive  indeed.  The  hut  which 
he  called  his  home,  and  in  which  he  pass- 
ed the  heat  of  summer  and  the  rigors  of 
winter,  was  rudely  constructed  of  rough- 
hewn  logs,  and  was  so  low  that  an  ordi- 
nary-sized man  could  not  stand  erect  in 
it;  there  was  no  floor  but  hard-beaten 
earth,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  a 
store  box,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
table,  washstand,  bureau  and  general 
receptacle  for  such  household  utensils  as 
the  shanty  contained,  and  a wooden 
bench  constructed  on  the  very  original 
plan  of  driving  stakes  into  the  ground 
and  ))lacing  a plank  on  top.  In  this  hut 
lived,  with  old  man  Raber.  Polly  Kreiser. 
who  was  his  housekeepei'. 

Israel  Brandt,  whom  we  have  reason 
to  consider  as  the  originator  of  this  terri- 
ble tragedy,  lived  .about  three-fourths  of 
a mile  from  Raber's  hut.  on  the  roail 
leading  through  the  Gap.  at  a place 
known  as  St.  .loseph's  Spring.  He  kept 
some  sort  of  a hotel,  and.  although  the 
place  was  not  licensed,  yet  he  sold  liquor, 
and  his  house  was  a rendezvous  where 
all  the  rough  mountaineers  were  wont  to 
lesort  to  have  their  carousals. 

Among  the  regular  Irequenters  of  thi.s 
place  was  Charles  Drews,  the  oldest  of 
the  convicted  men,  who  resided  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  southwest. 

Henry  F.  Wise.  .Tosiah  Hummel  and 
George  Zechman  lived  along  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east,  about  six  miles  from 
Brandt's  place. 

Frank  Stichler  liveil  about  half  a mile 


from  Brandt's. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1878,  Brandt, 
Hummel,  Wise  and  Zechman  agreed 
among  themselves  to  have  Raber’s  life 
insured  for  their  benefit.  George  W. 
Schweinhard,  an  insurance  agent  living 
in  Lebanon,  was  accordingly  applied  to 
to  make  out  the  applications  and  procure 
the  policies  on  the  life  of  the  old  man. 
AVhereupon  Schweinhard  visited  Indiau- 
town  Gap  and  met  these  parties  in  con- 
sultation at  Brandt’s  house.  Here  the 
applications  were  made  out.  Wise  paying 
the  necessary  fees. 

After  the  applications  had  been  favor- 
ably received  by  the  various  companies 
and  policies  issued,  Wi.se  wrote  a letter 
to  Schweinhard  requesting  him  to  meet 
Brandt.  Hummel,  Zechman,  Raber  and 
himself  at  Lebanon,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  policies  on  old  Raber’s  life 
assigned  to  themselves,  and  taking  out 
some  additional  applications. 

At  that  time  a policy  for  $2,000  in  the 
Home  Mutual  Life  Association  in  Leba- 
non, was  a.ssigned  to  .Tosiah  Hummel; 
one  for  $1,000  in  the  New  Era  to  Israel 
Brandt;  )ne  for  .$3,000  to  George  Zech- 
man, and  one  for  $2,000  to  Henry  F. 
Wise;  the  sum  for  all  amounting  to 
,$8,000. 

The  reason  given  by  these  men  to 
Schweinhard  wl  y these  assignments 
were  made,  was  that  Raber  was  a very 
poor  man  and  that  they  had  agreed  to 
support  him. 

Here  then  the  preliminaries  of  the  plot 
were  fully  consummated,  and  it  only  i-e- 
mained  to  (^arry  their  hellish  design  into 
effect. 

The  conspirators  were  in  frecpient  con- 
.sultation  at  Brandt's,  having  been  often 
observed  going  back  and  forth  from  his 
house  during  the  space  of  some  three  or 
four  months  immediately  preceding 
Raber's  deatli. 

The  result  of  these  consultations  was 
i that  they  agreed  to  employ  a man  who 
would  be  willing  to  do  the  job  for  money. 
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ignorantly  thinking  that  in  this  way  they 
would  escape  the  penalty  of  the  crime, 
while  they  would  reap  all  the  benefits. 

This  having  been  settled,  the  next  step 
was  to  find  a willing  tool  to  commit  the 
murdei’,  which  they  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles  Drews.  This  unhappy 
old  man  had  a numerous  family  and  was 
in  very  straightened  circumstances,  and 
like  the  murderer  in  Macbeth — 

“ So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg’d  with  fortune, 
That  tie  would  set  his  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on’ t.” 

Brandt  was  the  first  of  the  conspirators 
to  broach  the  subject  to  Drews,  promis- 
ing to  give  him  $300,  and  stating  that  the 
others  would  each  pay  the  same  amount. 
Drews  accepted,  and  asked  Elijah  Stich- 
ler,  an  uncle  to  Frank  Stickler,  to  help  to 
drown  Raber  in  Kitsmiller’s  dam. 

The  following  was  their  well  concocted 
plan;  They  would  induce  Raber  to  accom- 
pany them  to  fish  in  the  dam  with  a flat. 
Drews  was  to  push  Raber  off  the  flat  and 
Stichler  was  to  pole  over  him  and  drown 
him.  Afterwards  Stichler  was  to  jump 
into  the  water  to  get  wet  and  then  go  to 
IVIichael  Kohr’s,  who  lived  hard  by,  and 
get  a change  of  clothing,  stating  that  he 
had  gotten  wet  in  trying  to  save  Raber 
from  drowning. 

For  these  services  Drews  offered  to 
give  Stichler  $100._  Stichler  refused  to 
agree  to  this. 

Notwithstanding  Stickler's  refusal, 
Drews,  at  the  time  appointed,  went  to 
the  dam.  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law, 
Joseph  F.  Peters,  who  had  returned 
home  on  furlough  from  the  i-egular  army 
about  that  time.  When  they  aiaived  at 
the  dam  they  found  the  flat  full  of  water, 
and  old  Raber  remarking  that  it  was  too 
cold  to  fish  anyhow,  the  party  returned 
home  without  accomplishing  their  dam- 
nable purpose. 

This  attempt  having  proved  abortive, 
Charles  Drews  engaged  Frank  Stichler 
to  assist  him  in  doing  the  job.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  7th  of  December,  1878, 
Drews  went  to  Raber'-s  hut  and  invited 
him  to  come  to  his  house  to  get  some 
tobacco. 

Drews  returned  to  his  house  with 
Raber,  wheye  Stichler  was  in  waiting. 
Raber  was  then  induced  to  go  with  them 
to  Kreiser's  under  the  pretext  of  getting 
meat. 


The  way  to  Kreiser’s  necessitated  the 
crossing  of  Indiantown  creek,  which  is  a 
small  stream  about  twelve  feet  wide  and 
seventeen  inches  deep,  spanned  by  a 
plank.  When  the  party  arrived  at  this 
plank  Stichler  was  in  front,  Raber  next 
and  Drews  in  the  rear.  When  Raber  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  plank,  Stichler 
suddenly  turned  upon  him,  caught  hold 
of  his  shoulders,  knocked  his  feet  from 
under  him,  threw  him  into  the  water  and 
jumped  in  on  top  of  him  and  got  him 
by  the  hair;  and,  in  order  to  keep  his 
head  under  water,  Drews  pressed  upon 
Stichler,  and  thus  Raber  was  kept  down 
until  life  was  extinct. 

This  scene  was  witnessed  by  Joseph  F. 
Peters  from  an  upper  window  in  Drews’ 
house. 

Having  committed  the  deed,  Drews 
and  Stichler  returned  to  Drews’  house, 
where  Stichler  changed  clothes.  This 
took  place  some  time  between  4 and  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  about  two  * 
hours  later  the  neighborhood  was  thrown 
into  a state  of  consternation  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  old  Raber  was  drowned  in 
the  creek.  Immediately  a ci'owd  of  ex- 
cited people  gathered  around  the  place, 
but  the  body  was  left  undisturbed  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Coroner,  who  was  sum- 
moned by  Brandt  and  Hummel. 

When  they  arrived  in  Lebanon,  Brandt 
became  considerably  intoxicated  and 
boastingly  remarked  that  Raber  was  in- 
sured for  $20,000,  and  stated  to  the  Cor- 
oner that  each  of  the  men  who  had  him 
insui’ed  would  give  him  $20  for  a good 
report. 

The  Coroner’s  inquest  was  held  the 
following  day  and  resulted  in  the  verdict 
that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  from 
natural  cau.ses. 

Raber’ s remains  were  consigned  to 
their  final  resting  place  on  the  10th  of 
December,  and  three  days  later  Schwein- 
hard  met  Brandt,  Hummel,  Wise  and 
Stichler  at  Brandt’s  house  to  make  out 
the  death  pi  oofs  on  the  policies  held. 

At  that  time  much  suspicion  began  to 
attach  to  the  case,  owing  to  the  bad  char- 
acter of  the  parties  who  were  known  to 
have  Raber’s  life  insured.  Nothing  defi- 
nite, howevei’,  was  discovered  until  some 
time  in  January,  1879,  when  Joseph  F. 
Peters  appeared  before  John  H.  Speck, 
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a Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  East  Hanover 
township,  and  made  oath  that  he  had  seen 
his  father-in-law,  Charles  Drews,  and 
Frank  Stichler  drown  old  Raber  in  the 
manner  before  detailed. 

In  pursuance  of  this  information 
Drews,  Stichler,  Brandt,  Hummel,  Wise 
and  Zechman  were  arrested  on  the  4th  of 
February  and  brought  before  "Squire 
Murray  in  Lebanon,  who  committed  them 
to  prison. 

The  demeanor  of  these  men  while  in 
the  "Stiuires  office  was  cliaracterized  with 
much  levity,  showing  that  they  did  not 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  charge  that  was 
hanging  over  them. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  187U.  a hear- 
ing under  a writ  of  habeas  carpus  was 
given  Wise,  Huinmel.  Brandt  and  Zech- 
man before  .ludge  llenders(ni,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  being  remanded  back  into 
the  custody  of  the  slieritf  to  await  trial  at 
court. 

These  men  having  been  jointly  iiidicted 
for  the  murder  of  Raber,  elected  to  be 
tried  together  at  the  April  term  of  the 
Coui't  of  Oyer  a nd  Terminer,  1879,  and  were 
all  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  tii  st  de- 
gree, mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  .loseph 
F.  Peters,  and  Lenah  Petei-s,  his  wife  and 
(laughter  of  t'harles  Drews.  The  trial 
was  i)erhaps  the  most  exciting  t hat  was 
ever  held  in  the  county  and  absorbed 
nearly  two  weeks"  time.  While  it  was  i)i 
progress,  the  court  room  was  daily 
thronged  with  a crowd  of  eager  listeners 
ready  to  drink  in  every  word  as  it  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  witnesses.  The  e.xcitement 
reached  its  climax  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  the  jury  rendei'ed  its  verdict; 
at  which  time  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
was  so  great  that  the  tipsta  ves  could  with 
difficulty  keep  the  surging  mass  of  hu- 
manity outside  of  the  bar.  A motion 
was  at  once  made  for  a new  trial  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  condemned,  but. 
after  argument,  the  application  was  re- 
fused to  all  except  George  Zechman.  to 
whom  a new  trial  was  granted  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1879. 

On  iMonday  afternoon.  August  18th,  all 
the  prisoners  with  the  exception  of  Zech- 
man, who  was  granted  a new  trial,  and 
Wise,  who  made  a confession  to  the  Com- 
monwealth"s  counsel  on  the  Saturday  pie- 
vious.  were  sentenced  to  death  by.  Judge 


Henderson.  The  court  in  pronouncing 
the  sentence  made  use  of  the  following 
impressive  language : 

“ We  have  patiently  and  calmly  consid- 
ered and  reconsidered  everything  that  has 
been  advanced  in  your  defense.  Your 
cause  has  been  most  zealously  guarded 
by  most  able  counsel. 

“ Your  asservations  of  innocence  do  not 
imjn-ess  our  mind  with  the  conviction  of 
their  truth.  You  are  adjudged  guilty. 
You  h.ave  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree — its  punishment  is  death.  It 
is  wisdom  to  punish  crime.  It  has  divine 
sanction.  Everything  worth  living  for 
demands  it.  We  pity  tlie  criminal — our 
hearts  may  well  up  with  sympathy  to- 
ward each  one  of  you  in  this  hour  of  your 
deep  distress,  but  the  crime  calls  for  the 
judgment  of  the  law. 

■‘We  would  be  glad,  even  now,  to  pass 
by  the  .sad  duty  in  the  welcome  light  that 
your  innocence  might  be  discovered.  We 
stop  not  to  harrow  your  feelings  by  call- 
ing back  to  your  memory — if  it  can  ever 
be  elfaced — the  cruel  and  wicked  murder 
of  Joseph  Raber.  The  awful  consequences 
which  flow  fr-om  this  crime  may  startle 
but  must  not  deter  u.s  in  the  performance 
of  our  duty. 

■•  We  commend  you  to  the  mercy  of 
Him  who  will  hear  the  cry  of  the  penitent 
and  cleanse  from  the  guilt  of  all  unright- 
eousness. 

“ Indulge  no  vain  hope  to  escape  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  better  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence 
in  man. 

"The  sentence  of  the  law,  as  pronounced 
by  the  Court,  is  that  you,  [naming  each 
prisoner,  ] lie  taken  to  the  prison  whence 
you  came,  and  tlience  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution within  the  jail  yard,  and  that  you 
there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are 
dead,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul.’" 

About  this  time  Charles  Drews  and 
Frank  Stichler  also  made  confessions 
which  are  given  verbatim  in  another  part 
of  this  book. 

The  death  warrants  of  Drews,  Stichler, 
Brandt  and  Hummel  were  issued  Novem- 
ber ‘2d,  1879,  by  Gov.  H.  M.  Hoyt,  to 
Sheriff  Deininger,  Sheriff  of  Lebanon 
county  at  the  time,  and  were  afterwards 
sepai’ately  read  to  the  prisoners. 
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Zechman  was  tried  at  the  Norember 
term  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
Henry  T.  Wise  being  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses.  Zechman  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury. 

Drews  and  Stichler,  the  men  who  actu- 
ally committed  the  deed,  expiated  their 
crime  on  the  gallows  in  the  jail  yard,  at  I 
Lebanon,  on  the  14th  day  of  November,  i 
1879. 

Brandt  and  Hummel  took  out  a writ  of 
error  to  the  Supreme  Court,  hut  the  as- 
signments of  error  were  not  sustained. 

Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  Wise 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1879. 

On  the  16th  day  of  March,  his  case  was 
taken  before  the  Board  of  Pardons?,  by  ; 


his  counsel,  Col.  A.  Frank  Seltzer,  who 
argued  the  case  for  a commutation  of  the 
death  penalty  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
on  the  ground  that  Wise  was  used  as  a 
witness  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
trial  of  George  Zechman.  The  Board, 
however,  refused  to  interfere. 

The  case  of  Brandt  and  Hummel  was 
taken  before  the  Board  of  Pardons,  by 
their  counsel.  Col.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  on  the 
20th  day  of  April,  1880,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wise,  a commutation  was  refused. 

The  death  warrants  of  Wise,  Hummel 
and  Brandt  were  issued  by  the  Governor, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  fixing  the  13th  of 
May,  1880,  as  the  time  for  the  execution. 
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Short  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  the  Six  Men. 


CHARLES  DREWS. 

The  life  of  Charles  Drews  was  in  many 
respects  an  eventful  one.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  the  historic  land  of  Scheswij^- 
Holstein,  the  cradle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race,  and  was  born  sometime  during  the 
year  1820.  Cruel  fate  frowned  upon  him 
at  the  very  instant  of  his  birth.  He  was 
born  of  humble  i>arentage;  his  father  be- 
ing a butcher  by  trade,  he  shared,  in 
early  life,  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
incident  to  the  struggles  of  the  humble 
tradesfolk  of  European  countries,  with 
pinching  poverty.  Charles,  in  accordance 
with  the  educational  regulations  of  his 
country,  attended  school  for  a period  of 
eight  years — extending  from  the  time 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  fourteen.  Very  early 
in  life  he  discovered  a ix  inarkable  fond- 
ness for  reading,  and  many  a pleasant 
evening  did  he  spend  with  Ins  most  inti- 
mate fi’iends  enjoying  the  delights  of  in- 
tellectual recreation.  He  was  also  keenly 
alive  to  the  exquisite  pleasures  of  music, 
and,  being  possessed  of  a good  musical 
tvtir  and  a line  voice,  he  was  chos  -n  chor- 
ister in  the  churcii  to  which  he  belonged, 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  served  faithfully  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  four  years,  when  home 
duties  rendered  his  continued  connection 
with  the  choir  absohrtely  impossible — his 
father  retpriring  his  assistance  atthe  trade 
of  butchering.  Prom  this  time  on  up  to 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Con-  j 
tinental  war  of  1848,  he  followed  the  j 
monotonous,  hum-dram  life  of  a butcher. 
Then  he  enlisted  in  the  German  army, 
lighting  against  Danish  oppression  for 
two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  home  and  once  more  betook 
himself  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  butch- 
ering; butcamp  influences  had  so  wrought 
upon  his  imagination  and  filled  his  mind 
with  romantic  notions,  that  this  plodding 
style  of  obtaining  a livelihood  no  longer 
pleased  his  fancy.  He  had  heard  glow- 
ing accounts  of  Arnei’ica,  this  land  of  af- 


flueirce  and  tempting  opportunities,  and 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  Accordingly,  he  set  sail  from 
Hamburg,  and  arrived  at^he  port  of  New 
York  on  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1852. 
His  stay  in  the  latter  place  was  limited 
to  five  days,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
he  entered  the  service  of  a farmer  .on 
Long  Island.  After  working  there  for 
several  months  he  set  out  on  a long 
tramp  through  New  .Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, finally  arriving  at  Harrisburg. 
Here  he  secured  employment  on  the 
railroad  which  was  then  being  construct- 
ed between  Harrisburg  and  Middletown; 
but  being  defrauded  out  of  his  just  dues 
tl'.rough  the  contractor’s  dishonesty,  he 
left  after  having  worked  forty-four  days. 
Shortly,  after  we  find  him  at  Lebanon, 
moneyless,  travel-stained  and  thoroughly 
disheartened.  Here  a change  took  place 
in  his  fortunes.  lie  obtained  work  of 
various  kinds,  and  with  his  earnings  he 
managed  to  i)rovide  suitable  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  for  himself.  He  work- 
ed one  year  in  Coleman’s  furnace,  at 
North  Lebanon;  and  from  thence  he 
went  to  Pinegrove,  Schuylkill  county, 
where  he  also  worked  in  a furnace  for 
five  years.  Here  he  met  his  fate  in  the 

person  of Kreiser.  He  married 

this  woman  and  moved  to  East  Hanover 
township,  Lebanon  county,  where  he 
worked  for  the  fa-rmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
honest  toil. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  in  this 
country,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-third 
regSment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  great  battles 
fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
pi’oved  himself  a valiant  soldier  on  all 
occasions. 

In  1862  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
color-bearer  of  the  regiment,  and  as  .‘-uch 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  When  his  comrades 
wavered,  he  stood  firm  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fray,  like  the  invincible  Ajax  of  old. 
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facing  grim  death  with  a steadiness  of 
countenance  that  betokened  him  a stran- 
ger to  fear.  He  made  many  firm  friends 
while  connected  with  the  army,  and,  dur- 
ing his  confinement  in  jail, . he  received 
frequent  expressions  of  friendly  sym- 
pathy from  these.  He  escaped  the  Rebel 
bullets,  unhurt,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  service  in  July,  1865. 

His  union  with Kreiser  was  blessed 

with  eleven  children.  His  wife  is  still 
living,  but  three  of  the  children  are  dead. 
Personally,  Charles  Drews  was  tall,  mus- 
cular and  of  commanding  presence.  His 
face  wore  a somewhat  sinister  and  mys- 
terious expression,  and  his  health  was 
perfect,  he  himself  claiming  that  he  was 
never  sick  a day  in  his  life.  But  if  there 
was  any  peculiarity  more  characteristic 
of  the  man  than  anything  else,  it  was 
the  natm-al  baldness  of  his  head,  which 
was  almost  totally  destitute  of  hair  from 
his  youth.  His  ordinary  weight  was 
about  180i)ounds,  and  his  age,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  fifty-nine  years.  He  bore 
his  confinement  with  philosojihic  indiffer- 
ence, contemplating  the  approach  of 
<leath  unperturbed. 

The  last  .scene  of  his  remarkable  career 
was  enacted  in  the  jail  yard  at  Lebanon, 
when  the  executioner'.--  act  swung  him 
over  the  confines  of  time  into  the  fathom- 
less abyss  of  eternity.  This  took  place 
on  the  14th  of  November.  1879. 

FR.VXK  STICHLER 

first  beheld  the  light  of  day  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1859.  His  parents  wei-e  of 
German  extraction  and,  at  the  time  of 
Frank's  birth,  lived  at  Indiantown  Gap. 
His  father  was  a charcoal  burner  by  oc- 
cupation. whose  whole  life  was  but  one 
coutinnons  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  Thus  the  young  man 
formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  self 
denial  and  hardship. 

Indiantown  Gap  is  truly  a benighted  re- 
gion ; but  still,  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out educational  facilities.  Frank,  how- 
ever, attended  school  very  irregularly, 
having  no  taste  for  books  and  no  desire  to 
learn.  His  school  days  were  frittered 
away  in  idleness.  He  studied  not;  but 
his  cunningness  in  playing  practical  jokes 
and  artful  tricks  on  his  mates  and  the 
master,  was  unequaled.  He  had  few  ad- 


vantages in  life  and  certaily'none  to  pro- 
mote his  moral  instincts.  He  very  rarely 
attended  church  or  Sabbath  school,  but 
spent  the  Lord’s  Day  in  hunting,  fishing 
or  other  amusements.  Here  it  may  be 
said,  he  sowed  his  wild  oats  that  sprang 
up  and  choked  the  good  seed  of  mater- 
nal piety.  Verily,  here  he  sowed  to  the 
wind  and  afterwards  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind. , 

While  yet  a boy,  his  father  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  charcoal  burn- 
ing, in  which  he  soon  became  quite  profi- 
cient. In  fact,  it  is  said  that  when  he  was 
barely  ten  years  of  age,  he  could  chop 
more  wood  in  a day  than  an  ordinary 
man.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a powerful  worker,  and 
his  skill  with  the  ax  was  remarkable. 
He  never  learned  a trade,  and  when  he 
was  not  “about  his  father’s  business,”  he 
worked  for  the  farmers. 

Stichler  was  not  a bad  man  at  heart  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  naturally  a good- 
tempered,  well-intentioned  fellow  ; but 
he  fell  into  bad  company  and  evil  associ- 
ates ruined  him.  Brandt  proved  his  evil 
genius  ; and  from  the  time  when  he  left 
his  father’s  house  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Brandt’s,  dates  the  beginning  of  his 
downward  course  to  the  murderer’s  grave. 
Brandt’s  house,  it  seems,  was  a regular 
den  of  thieves,  where  the  boldest  of  bad 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating  to 
concoct  their  nefarious  plans.  Stichler' s 
reckless  boldness  soon  made  him  a favo- 
rite among  these  men,  and  his  stay  at 
Brandt's  house  is  marked  with  innumer- 
hble  thefts  committed  in  the  country 
round  about. 

The  plan  of  the  gang  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  to  steal  poultry,  pigs  or  what, 
ever  they  could  get  during  the  week  and 
enjoy  a general  feast  on  Sunday. 

Is  it  a wonder  that  amid  sucji  associations 
he  speedilj"  ripened  for  the  gallows,  and 
soon  turned  into  the  desperate  boy-demon 
that  he  afterwai’ds  appears,  when  he  re- 
marked to  Drews  “that  he  could  kill  any 
man  for  money  without  the  least  com- 
punction.” 

Physically,  Frank  Stichler  was  of  me- 
dium hight,  stout,  but  well  proportioned 
and  vigoroirs.  His  full,  round  face  was 
lit  up  with  deep-set  blue  eyes,  shaded  by 
massive  brows,  which  met  over  his  nose. 
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His  appearance  was  not  altogether  un- 
prepossessing. He  was  never  married, 
being  but  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  extreme  youth  sheds  a 
mournful  interest  over  his  melancholy 
fate.  He  never  arrived  at  the  full  glory 
of  manhood.  His  life’s  light  was  extin- 
guished in  eternal  night  before  it  had 
attained  to  full-orbed,  meridian  splendor,  i 
Verily  the  orderings  of  divine  Providence  i 
are  mysterious  ! Had  Frank  Stichler  been  j 
reared  under  more  favorable  circnmstan-  : 
ces,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would  j 
have  been  a good  citizen  and  an  orna-  ■ 
ment  to  society  ; but  it  was  xiot  to  be  ^ 
thus. 

During  his  confinement  in  the  Lelxanon  I 
jail  his  demeanor  was  cheerful  and  pleas-  , 
ant,  never  betraying  to  a casual  observer 
to  symptoms  of  the  terriljle  torture  that 
must  have  tormented  his  brains.  He  [ 
was  frequently  visited  by  his  aged  father 
and  mother  to  whom  he  seemed  warmly  [ 
attached : and  as  the  time  drew  nigh  when 
his  earthly  career  would  end,  he  spent 
many  hours  in  .singing  hymns  anil  pray- 
ing to  that  Supreme  Being  to  whom  alone  i 
he  could  look  for  forgiveness  and  mercy. 

He  sulfered  the  penalty  of  murder  with  ' 
his  companion  in  crime,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1879.  ; 

11  is  mortal  remains  were  removed  to  : 
Indiantown  Gap,  and  there  interred  with  : 
solemn  ceremony  amid  the  sobs  and  tears  ; 
of  his  sorrow-stx'icken  I'vieixds  and  rcla-  [ 
fives. 


OKOliOE  ZECiIM.rN. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  , 
acquitted  at  a second  trial,  still  a short 
and  succinct  statement  of  his  adventures  | 
ill  life  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
curious-minded  citizens  of  this  and  ad- 
joining counties. 

He  was  born  in  Berks  county,  on  the  ; 
loth  day  of  Angnst.  1849.  and  was  con-  ; 
sequently  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  ol'  i 
arrest.  His  parents  were  of  (ferman  or- 
igin. and  moved  to  Fishing  Ch-eek  Valley,  i 
when  he  was  a mere  stripling  of  a hoy.  i 
Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  seventeen  ' 
years  he  attended  school,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  thus  a fiord-  '■ 
ed  him.  showing  himself  rather  a bright  ' 
scholar  as  his  future  actions  so  well  proved,  j 
For.  although  he  may  h.ave  been  im])li-  j 


cated  in  the  hellish  crime  of  which  this 
pamphlet  is  the  subject,  he  had  shrewd- 
ness enough  to  conceal  his  connections 
with  a conspiracy  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
a jury  of  twelve  men  that  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  cliarged  against  him. 
After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  the 
boating  business,  and  was  always  re- 
garded as  a steady,  sober  and  safe  man. 
Afterwards  be  was  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining business,  working  at  different 
times  at  the  Lower  Auberry, Upper  Rauch 
Creek,  Williamstown  and  Shaffer  mines, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  team- 
ing in  the  Fishing  Creek  Valley.  He  has 
.still  another  brother  and  nine  sisters  liv- 
ing, the  sister.s  all  being  married,  and 
was  apparently  ot  a long-lived  ancestry, 
as  his  grandparents  as  well  as  his  father 
and  mother  are  still  alive.  He  was  mar- 
ried ill  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age 
and  this  union  was  ble.ssed  with  six  chil- 
dren. the  oldest  being  about  nine  years 
of  age.  Zechmaii,  Wise  and  Hummel 
have  been  associates  from  childhood  up, 
and  no  doubt  passed  many  a plea.sant 
hour  with  each  other  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  this  county,  roaming  at 
will  and  seeking  such  sports  as  their  rude. 
v;ild  fancy  might  dictate  ; for,  like  the 
ileserted  i-lauder  who  has  dwelt  iii  the 
imagery  ot  all  of  ns,  they  were  mon- 
arch of  all  they  survey'd,  their  right  there 
was  none  to  dispute.’’  And  so  they  to- 
gether grew  up,  fisliing.  hunting  and 
otherwise  amusing  themselves  until  they 
were  thrown  upon  the  chilling  charities 
of  a cold  world  and  were  oliliged  to  seek 
ami  secure  subsistence  for  the  families 
that  were  gathering  about  them.  Zech- 
man  was  not  acquainted  with  Brandt 
until  about  two  years  prior  to  his  arrest ; 
which  was  the  first  arrest  of  his  life-time. 
With  Drews  and  Stichler  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted until  after  their  coming  together 
in  the  county  jail,  where  of  course  a 
common  bond  was  formed  among  them, 
and  all  joined  together  for  the  purpo.se 
of  .securing  their  freedom.  Zechman 
was  not  of  a quarrelsome  disposition  and 
lived  at  peace  with  hi.s  neighbors  and 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
although,  perhaps,  not  pressed  as  hard 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  as  some  of  his 
associates,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  at  any  time  ready  to  engage  in  plans 
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that  would  eniicli  his  coffers.  He  was 
rather  of  a prepossessing  personal  ap- 
pearance, with  blue  eyes,  dark  hair  and 
moustache,  and  weighed  about  160 
pounds.  Although  incarcerated  with  the 
rest  of  his  fellows  and  no  doubt  feeling 
the  graveness  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  he  bore  it  all  with  philo- 
sophic indifference,  hoping  to  the.  last 
that  deliverance  would  come.  A new 
trial  was  granted  him  at  the  August  term 
and  at  this  trial  he  was  finally  and  for- 
ever acquitted,  when  he  emerged  from 
the  prison  walls  a free  man,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  go  home  to  his  sorrow-stricken 
wife  and  little  children.  As  he  passed 
through  the  corridor  of  the  jail  he  cast  a 
long,  lingering,  languishing  look  upon 
the  poor  fellows  left  behind,  praying  no 
doubt  in  his  inmost  soul  that  they  too 
might  be  speedily  delivered.  Zechmaii 
is  at  present  living  with  his  family  in  the 
mountains,  leading  such  a life  as  one  best 
can  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
light  and  tire  have,  however,  disappeared 
from  his  eyes,  and  upon  his  face  he  wears 
an  abject  and  despondent  look. 

.IOSI.\H  UrMMKIi, 

whose  life  forms  the  basis  of  this  brief 
sketch,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1849.  His  parents  were  descendants  of 
Teutonic  pioneers  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try a century  ago.  His  father  resided 
about  seven  miles  from  the  spot  where 
old  .Toe  Raber  breathed  his  last,  and  was 
a farmer  by  occupation.  A school  house 
being  hard  by,  .losiali  began  to  attend 
school  at  a very  early  age,  continuing  his 
studies  nearly  every  wilder  until  1872. 
He  -was  naturally  dull-witted  and  indis- 
po.sed  to  study  ; but  notwithstanding,  he  ! 
managed  to  obtain  an  ordinary  common  ; 
school  education.  When  he  got  to  be  a ; 
young  man,  he  found  much  favor  in  the  i 
eyes  of  the  Highland  belles  and  Lowland  | 
maidens  of  that  wildly  romantic  section.  ! 
He  did  a good  deal  of  old-time  country  ! 
sparking,  and  wherever  he  happened  to  | 
alight,  he  generally  made  sparks  fly.  j 
Many  a pleasant  love-episode  could  he  i 
recall  during  bis  continement,  that  served 
to  speed  the  lingering  hours  of  loneliness. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  .Josiah  work- 
ed for  his  father  on  the  farm  and  proved 
himself  an  able  hand,  always  performing  , 


his  part  quietly  and  carefully.  After- 
wards he  worked  for  some  time  at  Brook- 
side,  Calmaray  and  Lincoln  collieries  and 
in  what  were  known  as  Houser’s  mines. 
He  occasionally  indulged  in  hunting  such 
game  as  the  neighboring  mountains  af- 
forded, but  made  no  habit  of  it.  His 
father  belonged  to  the  Reformed  church; 
but  Josiah  himself  was  a member  of  Ja- 
cob's Lutheran  church,  about  three  miles 
this  side  of  Pinegrove,  and  was  confirmed 
in  the  faith  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Henry,  of 
that  place.  However,  he  was  only  a 
Christian  in  name,  and  like  so  many, 
many  others,  he  lived  as  though  there 
were  no  God  to  fear  and  reverence  and 
no  hell  to  escape,  swearing  and  lying 
during  the  week  and  roaming  the  moun- 
tains on  Sunday.  He  seldom  .saw  the  in- 
side of  a church  ; and  if  he  ever  attended 
divine  service,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a glance  at  his  many  fair  lady 
friends.  In  this  respect  he  but  acted  out 
his  natural  inclinations,  and  was  no  wor.se 
than  the  generality  of  young  men  of  that 
semi-civilized  region.  Man  is  a creature 
of  circumstances  ; and  who  will  say,  that 
if  this  mis-guided  youth  had  been  brought 
up  in  a different  community,  under  more 
favorable  influences,  he  would  not  have 
realized  the  grand  possibilities  within  him 
to  the  glory  of  his  Maker  and  his  own 
everlasting  happiness?  Or  who  will  say 
that  the  omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  universe 
j — the  Judge  of  all  the  world,  who  sitteth 
I enthroned  above  this  changing  realm  of 
time  and  space,  will  not  be  infinitely  mer- 
ciful to  this  poor  soul  on  the  great  day  of 
judgement?  You  may  be  thankful  whose 
youth  was  not  passed  amid  such  demor- 
alizing associations. 

.Tosiah  Hummel's  acquaintance  with 
the  world  was  very  limited.  He  knew 
naught  of  the  refined  follies  of  society, 
but  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
rude  style  of  life  that  characterized  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
never  away  from  home  to  any  extent,  ex- 
cept three  years  ago,  when  he  went  to 
Worcester.  Ohio,  in  que.st  of  work  : but 
not  succeeding,  he  returned  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  cared  naught  for  the  allure- 
ments of  urban  corruption  ; but  as  the 
finale  proves,  while  the  plodding  life  of 
the  farmer  suited  him,  he  was  not  with- 
out some  .a])prec-iation  of  the  more  rapid 
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methods  of  acquiring  wealth.  Like  many 
an  other  man  who  may  perhaps  escape 
detection,  he  took  kindly  to  the  plaar  of 
enriching  himself  at  anotlier’s  expense, 
letting  the  end  justify  the  means.  The 
case  of  old  Joe  Raber  proved  a strong 
inducement,  and  yielding  to  temptation 
in  an  evil  hour,  it  proved  his  ruin.  He 
seems  to  have  j^ossessed  very  little  pos- 
itiveiiess  of  character. 

He  had  a quiet  temperament  and  inof- 
fensive disposition.  He  never  picked  up 
a quarrel  ; and  yet  he  enjoyed  quite  a 
pugilistic  reputation  in  his  neighborhood. 
His  awkwardness  in  a figlit  was  really 
amusing  ; but  then  he  never  failed  to 
whip  his  man.  When  Im  related  these 
facts  in  his  gloomy  prison  cell  only  a short 
time  before  the  day  lixeil  for  his  execii- 
tion.  his  blue  eyes  sparkled  and  his  face 
glowed  with  genuine  pleasure  begotten 
of  these  delightful  recollections. 

He  was  nevei-  married,  his  affections 
being  widely  scattered  because  of  the 
great  many  lair  ones  that  smiled  lovingly 
upon  him.  He  was  unwilling  to  make  so 
many  frown  just  for  the  .sake  of  having 
one  smile  with  inoi-e  tender  warmth. 
Shoi't’y  Irefore  his  arrest,  however,  his 
love  had  l)egun  to  assume  definiteness  of 
shape  : and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  desire  to  provide  for  a prospec- 
tive family,  may  have  helped  not  a little 
to  induce  bim  to  enter  into  the  plot  to 
kill  old  Joe  Raber. 

He  knew  lhandt  from  the  time  that 
the  latter  kept  the  (fdd  S])ring  House, 
but  intimately  only  Ibi-  the  last  four 
years.  His  avaiuaintance  with  Wise  and 
Zeciiman  dates  back  11  or  13  years.  He 
knew'  Sticblei'  for  about  two  years,  and 
Charles  Drews  only  lor  about  three 
months  before  the  tragedy.  Hummel 
was  the  tallest  of  the  “blue  eyed  six.’" 
measuring  uearly.six  feet  in  height,  and 
his  frame,  though  somew  hat  loose-jointed 
w'as  muscular  ami  .sinewy.  His  face  al- 
w’ays  wore  a kindly  expression,  and  his 
general  demeanoi-  betokened  a philan- 
thropic character. 

His  parents  are  both  liN  ing  and  fre- 
quently visited  him  during  his  confine- 
ment, jiroving  i hat  parei>tal  love  is  as 
enduring  as  life  itself. 

Hummel  was  sentenced  t(.>  be  hung  on 
the  14th  r>f  November,  with  Drews  and 


Stichler,  but  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  extended  his  life.  He  was  hung 
with  Wise  and  Brandt  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1880. 


ISK.'kEL  BR.VNDT, 


who  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the 
Machiavilian  of  the  “blue-eyed  six” — 
the  one  who  planned  the  murder  of  Raber, 
and  who  saw  to  it  that  it  was  was  pro- 
perly executed, — w'as  born  in  North  Leb- 
anon township,  Lebanon  comity.  Pa.,  on 
the  37th  day  of  May,  1834.  He  w'as  one 
of  a family  of  six  bbrn  to  Henry  Brandt, 
who,  by  trade,  is  a carpenter,  and  tilled 
a small  section  of  land  in  the  above 
named  township,  and,  later  in  life,  filled 
the  possition  of  Stew'ard  of  the  Ijebanon 
county  alms  house. 

Israel,  who  w'as  rather  a precocious 
child,  early  in  life  was  indentured  to  a 

Mr. , with  whom  he  learned  the 

tailoring  business,  and  soon  thereafter 
sta-rted  in  trade  for  him.self,  and  with 
his  tact  and  busine.ss  (lualifications  soon 
■succeeded  in  building  nj>  a thriving  busi- 
ness. 

His  education  was  similar  to  that  gen- 
erally gained  in  the  country  schools. 
He  had  for  bis  school  comrades  men  who 
w'ere  not  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  but,  barring  all  this,  won  for 
themselves  position  in  the  ministry  and 
rep>itation  in  the  law,  so  that  had  he  ap- 
plied his  talents  with  the  same  assiduity 
as  they,  and  eschewed  bad  company  and 
the  llowing  bowl,  with  the  fine  mind 
which’ he  possessed,  there  is  no  telling 
what  po.sitiou  of  usefulness  he  might 
have  attained.  He  is  of  tine  -physique, 
crafty  in  nature,  but  moreover  a “hale 
' fellow  well  met,”  ready  at  all  times  to  do 
a I'avoi'  tbi'  any  one. 

I Tiring  of  Ids  occupation  and  being  in- 
I fected  with  the  Westei-n  fever,  he  left  for 
i Madison  county,  Indiana,  in  18.50,  where, 
for  about  two  years,  he  led  a wreckles.s 
life.  After  having  fully  satiated  his 
j restless  spirit  with  the  novelty  of  a fron- 
,j  tier  life,  he  longingly  set  his  eyes  toward 
I the  rising  sun  and  sighed  for  home.  With 
such  an  indomitable  spirit,  to  think  was 
I to  act,  and  soon,  like  McGregor,  he  could 
i say,  “ my  feet  are  on  my  native  heath,” 
Coming  East  in  1857.  he  located  at 
IVIyersto  vn,  where  he  became  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  daughter  of  ’Squire 
HofFa,  married  her  and  settled  down  to  a 
hum-drum  life  ; nothing  transpiring  in 
his  life  worthy  of  note,  excepting  that  he 
was  looked  upon. as  a good  fighter,  and 
when  in  his  cups  exceedingly  quarrel- 
some ; so  much  so  that  he  was  shunned 
even  by  his  friends  when  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  oc- 
(aision  a man.  who  was  the  fear  of  the 
whole  neighhorhood  and  defied  every- 
body, one  day  came  across  Brandt,  whom 
he  bullied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fight.  With  Brandt  this  was  not  nec- 
essary as  he  sooner  fought  than  ate  a 
meal,  and  hull-dog  tenacity  being  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics,  accordingly  a ‘ ‘ .set 
to’"  was  had,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  supremacy  was  bitterly  contested  and 
bung  in  tlie  balance,  but  finally  Brandt 
gained  upon  his  opponent  who  was  soon 
driven  to  the  wall,  where  he  cried  for 
mercy.  Brandt,  however,  regardless  of 
the  man’s  cries,  drove  liome  well  his 
blows  and  continued  the  pummeling  until 
others  interfered  and  took  him  off. 
The  prostrate  body  was  then  picked 
up  and  the  discovery  made  that  he 
had  all  but  killed  his  man. 

While  living  in.Tackson  township  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  militia  that  existed 
previous  to  the  wai-  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
by  his  soldiery  qualities  soon  rose  to  the 
position  of  Corporal  in  Captain  Donges" 
company,  but  the  company  having  voted 
not  to  enter  the  war  as  an  organization. 
Brandt  soon  thereafter  moved  to  Lebanon, 
wdiere  he  took  charge  of  what  in  those 
days  was  known  as  the  Washington 
House,  but  leading  too  dissipated  a life, 
and  the  public  having  very  little  confi- 
dence in  him.  he  soon  again^  tired  of 
the  business,  and  in  his  mind's  ej'e  saw 
across  the  Alleghenies, on  the  broad  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  his  Eldorado,  and  once 
more  pointed  his  feet  Westward,  halting- 
in  Stephenson  county,  Illinois,  where  he 
stayed  for  eight  months.  During  this 
visit  to  the  West  he  lost  his  left  arm 
in  a threshing  machine,  which  probably, 
more  than  anything  else,  prompted 
him  to  return  to  Lebanon  county  again. 
Here  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life, 
as  from  this  time  forward  he  grew  from 
bad  to  -worse. 


In  1864-5  he  took  possession  of  the 
Cold  Spring  hotel,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  company  of  the  worst  description  ; 
the  persons  who  generally  congregared 
there  and  made  it  a rendezvous,  being 
of  the  highest  order  of  criminals  of  all 
classes. 

At  this  place,  in  1867,  his’  wife  died  of 
consumption,  and  thus  wifeless  and  his 
children  motherless,  he  grew  indifferent 
to  the  status  in  social  matters,  and  one 
by  one  the  friends  of  his  youth  deserted 
him  and  turned  upon  him  the  cold  shoul- 
der instead  of  the  warm  friendship  of 
school-boy  day's.  Yearly  he  fell  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  him 
until  finally  his  own  kith  and  kin  refused 
him  countenance.  He  had  for  his  friends 
instead,  the  hardy  mountaineers,  and 
as  he  was  unable  to  work  in  his  maimed 
condition  he  soon  proved  the  old  maxim 
that  “the  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands 
to  d'l."  The  Cold  Spring-  hotel,  situated 
in  the  Stony  Creek  Valley,  fully  18  miles 
from  Lebanon,  being  too  isolated  a place 
for  him  he  moved  with  his  family  to  East 
Hanover  township,  where  he  kept  a hos- 
tlery  for  man  and  beast,  which  wis  known 
as  the  Half-way  House.  Here  he  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  who 
kept  house  for  him  and  who  throughout 
his  subsequent  troubles,  with  true  wo- 
manly love,  clung-  to  him  witli  a devotion 
worthy  of  a better  man. 

At  this  time  St.  Joseph's  Spring  was 
springing  into  reputation,  and  Brandt,  at 
all  times  having  an  eye  to  business,  soon 
bad  himself  domiciled  there,  and  for 
awhile  did  a fair  business.  He  saw  its 
natural  advantages  as  a watering  place, 
it  without  doubt  being  one  of  the  finest 
and  coldest  springs  in  this  county.  It  was 
his  cherished  hope  that  if  he  could  erect 
a suitable  bidlding  at  this  place,  with  an 
putlay  of,  say  from  $8,000  to  610,000,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  grow  rapidly  rich 
and  build  up  a place  similar  to  that  of 
Cresson  Springs  and  Minnequa  and  other 
places.  This  was  one  of  his  visionary 
dreams,  and  he  never  visited  Lebanon 
without  referring  to  this  project  which 
was  so  close  to  his  heart.  To  execute  it 
■was  his  evening  and  morning  prayer,  and 
he  concentrated  all  his  faculties  with  this 
object  in  view.  It  may  probably  be  that 
he  planned  the  murder  of  ®ld  Joe  Raber 
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to  accomplish  his  long  desired  wish. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
nook  and  quarter  in  his  mountain  fast- 
ness, and  was  capable  of  pointing  out 
the  lines  of  the  different  property  holders 
with  a precision  that  was  truly  remark- 
able. His  aid  was  much  sought  after 
by  the  Sheriff'of  the  county,  who  had 
occasion  to  use  him  as  a guide,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  not  his  equal,  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  sec- 
sections  of  land  that  were  mapped  off 
years  ago.  but  points  lost  and  forgotten. 

Those  who  were  forced  to  have  inter- 
course with  him,  found  him  to  be  a good 
natured  fellow,  one  who  never  was  afraid, 
or  thought  it  too  much  tronlde,  if  c(jm- 
pelled  to  go  to  considerable  trouble,  to 
perfoi  m a favor.  Being  unable  to  work 
and  at  all  times  leady  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  community,  his  hoStlery 
soon  became  a place  for  fhe  nien  wln^ 
had  no  work.  Drunkenness  and  de- 
baucheiy  bringing  with  it  its  l)aneful 
elfects,  soon  caused  a motley  crew  to 
make  his  hotel  their  headquarters. 

Here,  according  to  tVise’s  confession, 
the  plan  for  the  murder  of  Raber  was 
concocted;  the  i)lace  where  the  deed  was 
(•onsummated  being  but  several  I’ods  dis- 
tant. 

Tliere  are  many  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Brandt  winch  we  miglit  chronicde,  but 
space  will  not  permit.  We  are,  however. 
iVee  to  state  that  the  notority  wliicb  lie 
lias  achieved  was  not  wai  ranted,  as  all 
the  investigations  and  researcl  es  made, 
tail  to  pictnre  him  in  the  iiad  light  that 
our  })eople  have  been  educated  to. 

Of  all  the  men  that  have  been  con- 
victed of  tlie  murder.  Brandt  alone 
has  remained  consistent,  and  studiously 
and  persistently  stated  that  lie  had  noth- 
ing to  do  witlitli  the  crime,  contending 
that  he  was  as  innocent  as  a babe  unborn. 
During  his  incarceratian  he  ha.s  shown  a 
stoic  disposition  and  repelled  all  intima- 
tions of  his  guilt,  statiirg  that  Hie  futu.re. 
or  the  rest  of  the  accused,  if  honest,  will 
he  sure  to  exonerate  him  from  knowledge 
or  actual  particijiation  in  the  crime.  His 
veligii.ius  views  ;ire  lax,  luit  his  parents 
liaving  raised  liim  in  the  Lutlieran  faith, 
he  lias  seen  lit  to  call  as  his  spiritual  ad- 
visor Rev.  (leorge  H.  Trahert.  When 
usked  "do  you  believe  in  a God  •.*"  he  re- 


plied, “yes,  but  if  I were  to  give  you  my 
views  of  the  Lutheran  docti’ine  and  that 
under  which  Stichler  died,  it  would  be 
quite  ludicrous.”  He  denominated  the 
Lutheran  belief  as  the  surest  winged  mes- 
senger of  peace,  unostentatious,  hut  nev- 
ertheless efficacious;  while  the  Methodist 
way  consisted  of  nothing  but  loud  pray- 
ers, unseemly  noises  and  such  other  work- 
ings that  he  did  not  relish  in  the  least. 

He  is  a purely  matter  of  fact  man,  and 
stares  fate  in  the  face,  feeling  convinced 
that  the  hare  existence  of  man  proves 
that  there  is  a God. 

Up  to  within  a few  days  of  his  execution 
he  w'as  in  a cheerful  mood and  spoke  very 
pleasantly  to  those  who  called  to  see  him, 
to  whom  he  stated  that  if  the  worst  did 
come  he  was  determined  to  meet  his  death 
calmly.  He  confessed  to  a reporter  that 
while  living  at  St.  .Joseph's  Spring,  he 
(lid  many  things  for  wliieJi  he  felt  re- 
morseful, hut  the  crime  for  which  he 
must  pay  the  penalty,  his  conscience  was 
free.  There  are  many  little  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Brandt  which  might  he  re- 
lated, hut  wc  draw  the  veil  upon  them, 
and  hojie  that  in  that  lietter  land  his 
stoiiii-':o  ised  soul  will  find  an  anchorage 
and  he  ma(.le  to  bask  in  the  elfnlgence  of 
Him  who  has  .said,  “Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  ladened  and 
I will  give  yon  rest." 

HKNKY  K.  WISK. 

This  man  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  terrible  tragedy  for 
whifdi  he  was  convicted  and  suffered  an 
ignominion.s  death  on  tlie  gallows.  And, 
while  he  was  not  the  origin.ator  of  the 
crime,  nor  did  he  do  the  actual  killing  of 
old  .Toe  Raher,  mn-  in  fact,  according  to 
his  confession,  knew  of  the  murder  at 
the  time  it  was  committed,  yet  the  inge- 
nrons  part  he  played  in  clfecting  the  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  the  old  man,  his 
■startling  confession  shortly  after  convic- 
tion. and  his  subsequent  lestimony  in 
tlie  tr  al  of  George  ?iechman.  one  of  the 
alleged  Accomplices,  stamp  him  as  the 
most  lemarkable  personage  of  this  con- 
federacy of  criminals. 

He  was  horn  in  Monroe  Valley.  Leba- 
non county.  Pa.,  on  the  4th  of  June, 184.'). 
and  liv(Hl  with  his  parents  until  he  was 
Ten  years  of  age.  when  the  family  moved 
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to  Fishing  Creek  Valley,  a distance  of 
some  six  miles  from  St.  Joseph’s  Spring, 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

His  parents  were  poor  but  honest,hard- 
working  people.  His  father  following  the 
business  of  wood  chopping  and  manu- 
facturing pine-tree-tar,  out  of  which  he 
made  his  livelihood.  Henry,  when  quite 
y )ung  assisted  his  father,  and  thus  early 
was  compelled  to  endure  the  hardships  1 
incident  to  the  rough  life  which  he  was  j 
compelled  to  lead.  j 

His  education  was  somewhat  limited,  j 
being  only  permitted  to  attend  school  dnr-  j 
ing  a few  ofthe  winter  months,  but  witli  all 
these  disadvantages  he  .succeeded  in  mas- 
tering the  ordinary  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  was  able  to  write  a 
plain,  legible  hand.  During  his  confine- 
ment in  the  Lebanon  jail,  he  wrote  out  a 
full  history  of  his  life  from  his  earliest 
recollections,  which  he  desired  to  have 
published  after  his  death  for  the  benefit 
of  his  wife  and  family,  but  having  enter- 
e<l  into  minute  details  it  became  manifest 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  publish  it,  so  he 
concluded  to  abandon  that  idea  and  en- 
tered into  other  arrangements  for  its  dis-  j 
position.  I 

At  the  age  of  fourteon  he  went  to  Gold  | 
Mine  Gap  to  cut  railroad  ties  for  his  bro-  j 
ther-in-law,  and  perform  the  work  of  a ; 
lull-grown  man.  He  was  a strong,  stout  ’ 
hardy  youth,  and  could  handle  the  axe 
with  any  of  his  comi)anions. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
Worked  at  the  Roush  C'reek  coal  mines,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  his  home,  ! 
and  gave  the  best  satisfaction  to  his  ein- 
employer.s,  so  much  so  that  he  received  a 
recommendation  from  several  of  them 
Itu'  his  industry  and  faithfulness.  About 
this  period  he  sought  the  solace  of  re- 
ligion at  the  U.  R.  church,  remaining 
faithful  for  nearly  a year  thereafter,  when 
the  alluring  temyjtations  of  the  world 
caused  him  to  turn  from  the  narrow  path 
i)f  duty  to  the  broad  road  of  sin. 

During  the  summer  months  he  usually 
Worked  in  the  mines,  and  in  winter  en- 
gaged in  chopping  railroad  ties. 

When  but  si.xteen  years  old  he  fell  in 
love  with  a young  and  pretty  girl  by  the 
name  of  Nancy  Hauer,  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, whom  he  married  on  the  14th 
of  Fobnmry.  18f5l.  when  in  his  nine-  I 


teenth  year,  and  who  pi'oved  a faithful 
wife  and  devoted  mother,  and  to  whom 
he  was  fondly  and  deeply  attached. 

After  his  marriage  he  worked  for  some 
time  at  Lower  Rousch  Creek  colliery, 
when  he  desired  to  have  his  wages  in- 
creased from  $13  to  $13  dollars  per  week, 
but  not  succeeding  he  left  at  once  and 
sought  employment  at  Gold  Mine  Gap, 
where  he  bought  the  share  of  Lot  Knapp’s 
contract  in  pealing  bai'k  and  making  rail- 
road sills,  and  made  con.siderable  money 
out  of  the  job.  From  that  place  he  re- 
tirrned  to  the  mines  and  worked  for 
a while  until  he  cut  himself  in  the  foot, 
when  he  returned  to  chopping  wood  for 
the  Union  Forge  company.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  he  went  to  Rattling  Run  and 
worked  at  the  saw  mill,  but  on  the  3d  of 
May  he  w'as  again  unfortunate  in  cutting 
himself  in  the  knee  with  an  ax,  which 
compelled  him  to  quit  work  and  cau.sed 
his  confinement  to  the  house  for  some 
five  or  six  weeks.  During  the  space  of 
four  months  he  earned  only  between 
$9  and  $10  by  chopping  wood  for  the 
Union  Forge  company,  getting  to  the 
place  to  work  w ith  a cane.  He  continued 
cutting  wood  and  making  sills  for  six  or 
seven  years,  when  he  returned  to  the, 
mines  and  worked  at  Lincoln  colliery. 
Schuylkill  county,  for  ^Miller  & Co.  At 
o'ne  time,  at  this  colliery,  wiiile  Willliam 
Fake. a companion,  was  getting  ready  to 
fire  a shot.  Wise  heard  a slight  noise  and 
told  Fake  to  run,  wher  there  was  a fall  of 
slate  of  a few  ton  at  the  very  jilace  wheie 
Fake  was  standing.  This  timely  warn- 
ing saved  the  life  of  his  friend.  There 
are  many  incidents  of  escapes  and  perils 
relat'cd  by  Wise,  wiiicli  show  the  dangers 
that  threatened  him  while  working  in  the 
mines.  Fake  after  this  left  the  place  and 
Wise  remained  for  some  time  longer, 
when  he  quit  work  and  returned  to  mak- 
ing sills  and  cutting  wood  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  then  went  to  West 
Rrookside  colliery  and  w'orked  for  Ren. 
Kauffman  and  .Tames  Savage  A Rrother; 
afterward  for  Gordon.  Rebleer  A Co. 

•lohn  H.  jMiller.  his  brother-in-law’,  was 
w'orking  in  the  same  mine,  when  some- 
thing dropped  near  where  Wise  was  stand- 
ing; he  instantly  called  out  to  Miller  who 
was  a green  hand  in  the  mines — when 
they  jumped  back,  extinguishing  both 
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their  lamps,  leaving  them  in  total  dark- 
ness. Oil  a light  being  struck  by  Miller 
it  was  found  that  a heavy  rock  weighing 
about  25  tons  had  caved  in  at  the  spot 
where  they  were  working.  After  this  he 
left  the  mines  and  returned  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  engaged  in  wood  cutting 
for  various  parties. 

At  this  time  his  brother  sought  religion 
and  urged  Henry  to  do  likewise.  His 
wife,  her  sister  and  he  were  converted  in 
the  Church  of  God,  of  which  Rev.  Israel 
Hay  was  the  pastor,  and  were  baptized  in 
Rousch  Gap  creek.  They  walked  in  the 
faith  for  some  eighteen  months,  when 
owing  to  some  wrongful  abuse  he  re- 
ceived.  he  again  turned  to  evil  ways. 
About  this  time  he  worked  at  repairing 
on  the  Daui»hin  & Snsquehanna  railroad 
:ind  from  there  he  assisted  .James  Reed 
atcliarcoal  burning  in  Fishing  Creek  Val- 
ley. Dauphin  County.  After  this  he  made 
between  8000  and  4000  railroad  sills  tiir 
.John  I'lirns  and  others.  Then  he  retiiru- 
ed  to  Union  township.  Jjebanon  County 
and  worked  at  Brookside  in  the  mines. 
At  this  time  he  bought  a property  from 
William  Rheii,  at  public  sale,  and  in  the 
following  spring  movei!  to  his  new  home. 
The  winter  before  his  wife  and  he  again 
e.vpericnced  religion  and  continued  faith- 
I’ul  for  about  a year-and-a-half.  He  says  . 
that  in  the  published  account  the  time  is 
given  of  his  serving  tlie  fjord  as  about 
two  years  ami  a quarter,  whereas  he  found 
upon  searching  his  memori  lliat  this  was 
was  a mistake. 

'I’he  lirst  yearly  payment  on  his  pro- 
perty wa.s  met.  but  panic  times  coming 
uu  he  could  not  meet  the  second  pay-  ■ 
nient,  but  managed  to  pay  the  interest. 
In  spring  the  property  was  paid  in  full 
b v a friend,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently 
deeded.  In  the  meantime  his  family 
was  ino'easing  and  his  expenses  were 
getting  heavier.  He.  however,  tlesired 
that  the  property  should  be  sold,  so  that 
he  could  move  to  tlie  West  where  he 
wished  to  bring  up  his  family  in  a more 
refined  and  moral  state  of  society,  and 
also  to  live  in  the  fear  of- God,  so  that 
when  life  was  over  they  could  meet  in  a 
better  world.  When  the  temptations 


were  presented  to  him  of  sudden  wealth 
to  be  procured  by  insuring  persons,  and 
putting  them  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
recover  the  insurance  money,  and  the 
fact  dwelt  upon  by  these  parties  that  he 
could  have  plenty  of  money  to  go  West, 
and  in  a short  time  become  a wealthy  man, 
he,  in  an  evil  hour  yielded  to  the  tempters, 
and  this  proved  his  ruin. 

This  man,  although  identified  with  this 
cruel  crime,  had  some  very  sterling  qua! 
ities.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  gentle, 
a faithful  husband,an  affectionate  father’, 
and  a firm  and  trusty  friend;  aird  his  oft 
repeated  efforts  to  serve  the  Lord  showed 
at  least  that  he  tried  to  be  a better  ihan. 

Jn  personal  appearance  he  was  rather 
prepossessing  having  Irlue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  a clear,  healthy  complexion. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
pleasant,  weariirg  even  when  in  repose 
the  suspicion  of  a smile,  so  much  so  that 
his  countenance  was  likened  to  that  of 
Schuyler  Colfax.  He  w'as  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  height  and  weighed  about 
180  pounds,  having  a sti’ong  muscular- 
frame,  indicating  great  physical  strerrgth. 

As  the  weary  hours  woi  e otr  during  his 
long  imprisonnrent.  he  spent  much  of  hi,, 
time  iu  reading  the  Bible,  seeming  to  d - 
rive  mrrch  consolation  therefroirr,  and 
freqrrently  telliirg  his  corrtrsel  that  if  the 
sentence  of  corrrt  corrld  be  reversed  to 
imprisorrmeirt  for  a series  of  years,  he 
would  not  desire  it;  and  as  the  end  ap- 
proached he  was  frequently  on  his  ktreo.s 
imploring  forgiveness  from  that  Supreme 
Being  to  whom  alone  he  coOld  hM)k  for- 
mercy. 

His  faithful  wife  and  loving  children 
frerpiently  visited  him  and  the  heart- 
rending scerres  that  took  place  in  that 
iron  cell  often  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  witnessed  thenr.  lie  waS 
executed  on  the  13tn  of  May,  1879, 

Thus  tragically  ended  a life,  which 
under  other  circumstani'es,  might  have 
proved  an  ornament  and  a benefit  to 
society,  but  surrounded  by  evil  influences 
and  yielding  to  sti-ong  temptations,  it 
proved  worse  than  a failure  and  ended  ii» 
a feloii’s  doom. 
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CONFESSIONS. 


The  annexed  confession  of  Henry  F. 
Wise  is  a full  and  final  statement  of  his 
complicity  in  the  tragedy,  as  given  to  his 
counsel,  shortly  before  his  execution,  in 
which  will  be  found  many  new  develop- 
ments in  the  hellish  conspiracy  hitherto 
not  made  public  : 

On  the  Millstone  Mountain,  some  time 
in  May,  1878,  I had  the  first  conversation 
about  this  matter  with  Israel  Brandt,  who 
said  to  me  that  he  knew  of  a way  to  make 
a lot  of  money,  when  I asked  him  how  ? 
He  replied  “ I have  an  old  man  to  insure 
who  lives  here  in  the  mountains  in  a hut, 
who  has  no  family  or  relatives  living 
around  here,  and  have  a man  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way  ; he  wants  $500  to  do  it.” 

I said  “Is.,  this  is  something  that  I don’t 
wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  I wish 
to  go  West  and  am  too  poor  to  insure 
anybody.”  Brandt,  however,  replied,  “I 
have  the  promise  of  $50  and  besides  can 
raise  $30  or  $40,  and  I will  give  you  some 
if  you  join  in  with  me,  because  the  man 
I hired  desired  me  to  have  one  or  two 
more  parties  ” The  idea  was  to  insure  the 
man  for  $7,000  or  $8,000,  and  he  .said  if  I I 
went  West  with  $3,000  or  $4,000,  in  eight 
or  nine  years  I could  be  worth  $30,000  or 
$40,000,  and  I would  not  be  obliged  to 
work  like  I do  now  ; Valentine  Fabler 
came  driving  along  at  this  time,  when  the 
conversation  ceased. 

The  second  time  I was  coming  up  the 
Millstone  immntain,  some  time  in  .June.  i 
I met  Brandt,  who  asked  me  to  stop  and 
sit  down  to  rest,  when  he  asked  me  what 
1 determined  upon  about  our  last  talk, 
and  I said,  ‘ ‘that  is  something  I don’t  wish 
to  have  anything  to  do  with,  because  if  i 
we  would  be  found  out,  the  man  who  did  i 
the  work  would  be  hung,  and  we  might 
besent  to  the  penitentiary  for  years;’ ’but,  ' 
Brandt  said  ‘‘oh,  pshaw,  1 had  a talk  with 
Judge  Rank,  who  told  me  that,  if  one 
man  insured  another,  and  he  were  shot 
by  another  man,  the  company  would  be  | 
compelled  to  pay  the  insurance  money  : j 


and  you  may  know  that  they  can  not  do 
anything  to  us,  for  a certaiS  important 
person  from  Lebanon  said  to  me,  why 
don’t  you  insure  some  old  man,  and  then 
hire  someone  to  put  him  out  of  the  way; 
: you  may  work  in  these  mountains  until 
you  are  an  old  man,  without  ever  coming 
to  anything.”  [The  person  here  referred 
to,  is  an  influential  citizen  in  this  place, 
and  we  did  not  consider  it  just  to  insert 
the  name  here,  although  Wise  asserts 
‘ that  he  will  make  public  the  names  of 
numerous  persons  in  high  standing  as 
j having  been  more  or  less  connected  in 
i this  arrangement,  and  who  Brandt  said, 
offered  to  give  money  to  these  men  for 
such  purposes.]  In  this  same  conversa- 
' tiou.  Brandt  told  me  that  some  years  ago 

' he  and  had  Raber  insured  in  the 

Marietta  company,  and  had  hired  Drews 

I to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  when 

wanted  to  join  in,  but  got  drunk  and 
, talked  too  much,  and  so  the  matter  fell 
through;  Brandt  said  that  he  didn’t  get 


old , in  Jonestown,  and  that  I should 

now  join  in  with  him,  which  I refused  to 
do.  I asked  him  who  it  was.  he  said 
Charles  Drews  is  the  man  to  do  it.  and 
Raber  the  subject. 

The  next  conversation  occurred  at 
Zechman’s  about  the  middleof  July,  1878, 
when  he  and  I spoke  about  insurance  in 
general,  in  which  we  discussed  our  losses 
in  the  Marietta  company.  He  said  if  he 
knew  of  a good  subject  he  would  try  it 
again.  I replied  that  I don’t  feel  like  it. 
but  if  I would  there  was  one  person  who 
proposed  to  me  to  insure  a person  up  the 
valley  and  put  him  out  of  the  way  for 
$500:  Zechman  replied  laughingly,  ei,  ei., 
has  it  such  bad  people  up  the  valley,  when 
I replied  “not  up  the  valley  ouly,  but  iu 
other  places  also,’’  when  he  said  no  one 
ever  said  anything  to  me  like  that,  and  I 
answered  more  than  one  said  so  to  me  ; 
this  ended  our  conversation. 

.\bout  a week  after  that  I was  there 
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again,  then  Zeclimau  said,  “ Henry,  let  us 
insui-e  that  man  you  spoke  about,  that 
that  man  said  could  be  put  out  of  thewvay 
for  $500,”  when  I said,  ‘‘George,  that  is: 
something  I do  not  wish  to  enter  into,  be- 
cause I am  poor  and  want  to  go  W est,  as 
everybody  knows,  and  if  that  would  come 
out  the  one  who  committed  the  act  would 
be  hung,  anr^the  others  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a number  of  years.”  Zechmau 
however,  replied,  ‘‘That  tiie  man  that 
committed  the  act  was  the  only  one  who  I 
could  be  punished.''  After  this  .an  | 
agreement  was  made  between  us,  to  ' 
insure  Raber  for  $5,000  or  $6,000  | 
with  Ephraim  Shuey  in  the  U.  B.  i 
Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  then  he  was  ; 
to  be  worked  out  of  the  way  by  a i 
hired  assassin,  as  no  one  would  suspect 
Zechmau,  he  having  had  his  father  and 
mother  already  insured,  in  the  Marietta 
company  for  $10,000.  and  I was  to  let 
Brandt  know  to  kee]i  Raber  in  readiness 
when  Shuey  came  around  to  insure  him. 

I was  to  insure  Raber  myself,  also,  for 
$1,000  or  82,000.  A couple  days  aftewards 
I met  Brandt  on  the  ludiantown  road  and 
told  him  about  Zechmau,  and  he  said,  all 
right,  has  ZechmaTi  :iny  money  ? I said 
no,  but  he  would  put  his  note  into  bank, 
givijig  his  father  for  bail,  and  draw  the 
money,  and  Brandt  replied,  all  right, 
come  up  on  Sunday  and  we  will  talk 
over  the  matter;  when  I said  all  right, 
Jess.  Hummel  and  myself  ha  ve  already 
arranged  to  go  up  the  valley  next  Sunday 
and  then  we  will  make  it  .suit  to  call 
anmnil. 

During  this  (conversation  Brandt  also  | 

told  me  that  he  and  — a short  time  i 

ag(.>  insured  George  Jennings  in  the  Wes-  ! 
terville  company  for  $3,0OO.  but  we  will  j 
let  him  live  about  a .vear;  I asked  wheth- 
er Charles  Drews  was  to  work  liim  out  of 
the  way,  when  Brandt  replied  no,  we 
have  some  one  nearer  to  do  it. 

The  following  Sunday,  Jess.  Hummel 
and  I went  to  Brandt's,  where  we  drank 
considerable  beer,  and  were  uretty  drunk. 
Brandt  there  told  me  that  he  and  Zech- 
man  had  seen  Schweinhard  at  the  Rank.s-  j 
town  pic-nic,  and  had  li.xed  the  day  when 
the  applications  would  be  made  out  on 
Raber.  From  here  Hummel  and  1 started 
to  go  to  •‘Gum"  Hughes,  according  to 
■our  first  plan,  and  on  the  way  1 said  to 


Hummel  that  Brandt,  Zechmau  and  I have 
something  agoing,  and  if  I was  sure  that 
you  wouldn’t  say  anything,  I w uld  tell 
you.  He  then  gave  me  his  hand  and  asked 
what  it  was,  swearing  that  he  would  not 
say  anything,  and  asking  whether  he 
could  not  join  in,  wdien  I told  him  about 
our  plan.  He  then  said  that  he  had  to  go 
to  the  mine,  but  that  I should  take  out 
an  application  in  some  good  company  for 
him,  and  he  would  pay  it  afterwards. 
After  our  return  from  '‘Gum  " Hughes 
to  my  fathei''s  home,  we  there  met  Zech- 
uian  and  told  him  of  Hummel’s  inten- 
tions, whereupon  Zechman  laughingly 
replied,  “why,  there  will  be  a whole 
company  of  us,"  and  persuaded  Hummel 
not  to  go  to  the  mines,  but  to  stay  at 
home  on  the  day  when  the  applications 
were  to  be  made  out. 

On  the  appointed  day  Zechman,  Hum- 
mel and  myself  met  at  Brandt’s,  but 
Schweinhard  failed  to  come.  He  came 
however  a few  days  afterwards,  wheti 
Charley  Drews  was  sent  out  to  inform 
us;  Hummel  and  Zechman  could  not 
come  and  I went  at  their  suggestion  to 
Brandt  and  took  out  applications,  as  fol- 
lows:— One  for  myself  in  the  Westerville 
Company,  for  $3,000:  one  for  Zechman  in 
the  U.  B.  Aid  Society,  for  $'3,000;  one  for 
Hummel  in  the  Home,  for  $2,000,  and 
Brandt  took  one  out  for  himself  in  the 
Reading  Company,  for  $1,000.  Theappli- 
cations  of  Hummel  and  Brandt  were  ap- 
proved aisd  the  policies  iss-ued,  but  Zech- 
man's,  in  the  U.  B.  Aid  Society  was. 
rejected;  ho  however,  afterwards  obtain^ 
ed  an  insurance  in  the  Allentown  comt 
panv  for  .$2,000.  I did  not  receive  a 
policy  in  the  Westerville  company  al- 
though I had  paid  the  application  fees  to 
Schweinhard.  Alter  this  Zechman  took 
out  another  application  in  the  Hartford 
company  for  $3,000.  but  was  unable  to 
pay  the  costs,  when  Schweiniiard  assign- 
ed $2,000  of  it  to  me  in  Jonestown,  in 
presence  of  Zach.  Gingricli. 

A short  time  alter  the  application  had 
been  made  out  fOiarles  Drews  approached 
me  and  said  ” as  I understand  Brandt, 
there  is  somethingtobedone here,”  when 
I replied,  yes.  ‘‘so  I understand,  but  if  iU 
ever  comes  to  that,  I will  not  pay  you  nor. 
anyone  else  one  cent.’'  when  he  inquired,, 
‘‘well,  how  would  I get  my  share, and  I- 
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iitsweved  him,  that  I could  put  that 
ararount  mto  my  pocket  and  lie  down 
aumewhere  to  sleep,  when  some  one  could 
come  lip  and  take  the  same  out  of  my 
pockets  and  no  one  would  know  who  had 
taken  the  money. 

On  another  occasion,  while  Hummel, 
Zechman  and  myself  were  at  Brandt’s 
Drews  asked  me  alone,  ‘ ‘the  way  I under- 
stand I am  to  be  an  equal  partner  in  this 
transaction,"  when  I replied,  ‘‘I  have  no 
objections." 

On  another  occasion,  while  Hummel, 
Zechman  and  myself  were  together  at 
Brandt’s,  when  we  consulted  with  each 
other  as  to  the  best  plan  to  put  Baber 
out  of  the  way,  Brandt  first  proposed  to 
get  Polly  Kreiser,  housekeeper  for  Baber, 
down  to  his  house,  when  Drews  should 
go  to  Baber’s  hut  and  with  a hammer 
hit  hhn  on  the  head  and  kill  him  and 
afterwards  set  the  shanty  on  fire,  but 
first  to  put  a number  of  stones  on  top  so 
as  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
marks  upon  his  head  were  occasioned  by 
the  stones  falling  upon  it.  This  plan  was 
too  revolting  to  the  rest  of  us  and  was 
not  adopted.  There  were  other  plans 
proposed,  but  by  whom  I cannot  tell; 
but  when  some  one  suggested  the  plan  of 
drowning,  Zechman  and  myself  agreed 
that  that  would  be  the'nicest  death.  At 
one  time  Drews  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  had  in  his  mind  already  to  steal  upon 
Baber  while  he  was  asleep  and  take  a 
sliarp-i)ointed  nail  with  a big  head  and 
drive  it  through  his  skull  into  his  brain, 
because  Baber  had  such  thick  hair  and 
in  this  way  no  blood  would  appear.  On 
another  occasion,  as  Hummel  was  re- 
turning from  Brandt's,  he  told  me  that 

Drews,  Brandt  and  had  in  their 

mind  that  week  some  time  to  put' brim- 
stone into  a large  blow-horn  that  Brandt 
had.  set  it  on  fire  and  blow  the  fumes 
over  Baber’s  face.  1 said,  " why,  that 
would  have  killed  Polly  too,’’  when  Hum- 
mel laughed  and  said.  " that’s  so."  This 
plan  was  not  adopted  for  fear  that  there 
would  be  too  much  of  a smell  of  sulphur 
in  the  liut. 

In  a conversation  on  the  dance  floor 
with  Brandt,  when  I hesitated  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  matter,  because 
I was  afraid  of  the  punishment  that 
might  attach  to  it.  Brandt  said  there  w^as 


no  danger,  •as'''there  were  men  of  high 
standing  in  Lebanon,  (‘mentioning  their 
names)  who  urged  him  to  be  a party'to 
such  a transaction,  and  that  another  man 
and  he  had  George  Jennings  insured  in 
the  Westerville,  Ohio,  company  for  $3,000 
and  that  they  would  let  him  live  about 
a year  or  so,  but  then  he  would  be  put 
out  of  the  way,  but  not  by  Drew's,  as 
they  had  somebody  nearer.  Hummel 
told  me  also  that  he  and  Brandt  were 
coming  from  Shultz’s  and  went  to  Kitz- 
niiller’s  dam  to  select  a suitable  place  for 
the  drowning!  Hummel  said  there  were 
several  good  places,  either  at  the  plank, 
or  at  the  logs  (I  don’t  remember  which), 
and  below'  the  breast,  as  it  was  deep 
enough  at  any  of  these  places.  One  day 
as  Brandt,  Zechman  and  myself  were 
together  near  Brandt's  house,  Brandt 
remarked,  " I do  not  know  how  to  get  old 
Baber  along  to  go  fishing  as  he  is  no  fish  - 
erman,  ” when  Zechman  said  “I  have  fixed 
old  Joe  all  right,  and  when  the  time 
comes  I will  get  him  to  go  along,  upon 
the  pretext  that  w'e  want  to  catch  fish 
for  my  wife,  but  care  must  be  taken  so 
that  no  marks  will  be  left  on  Baber’s 
person,"  when  Brandt  replied  “that  can 
eia.sily  be  done,  all  that  Drews  has  to  do 
is  to  take  the  old  man  by  the  pantaloon 
legs,  throw  him  head  foremost  into  the 
water,  and  hold  him  there  until  he  is 
dead,  and  then  one  of  us  will  come  down 
and  tell  you,  when  Zechman  will  go  for 
the  coroner;’’  -I  said,  "that  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  we  can  go  to  ’Squire  Shqey,  who 
is  just  as  smart  a man,  as  we  have  around 
here, " but  Zechman  said,  “no,  Brandt  is 
right,  as  the  coroner  is  a sw'orn  officer  for 
that  purpose.’’ 

On  Sunday.  November  3d.  1878,  Hum- 
mel and  myself  went  up  to  Brandt’s  and 
had  old  Baber  t.)  assign  the  policy  to  me, 
although  it  is  dated  November  l.st.  After 
we  returned  home  Zechman  was  at  my 
father’s  house,  and  we  three  went  in  the 
back  part  of  the  kitchen,  when  Zechman 
asked  me  to  go  up  sometime  that  week  to 
tell  old  Baber  to  go  to  ' Squire  Shuey  and 
assign  the  Reading  policy  to  him,  and  on 
his  return  back  he  would  give  him  some- 
thing to  eat.  Zechman  said,  “after  this 
job  has  been  completed  we  won’t  go  up 
to  Brandt's  to  shai-e  the  money,  as  they 
might  murder  us  yet, '’  when  I replied,  "w'* 
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must  wait  until  we  get  the  money.  ’ ’ H um- 
mel  also  said,  “there  is  where  the  laugh 
comes  in.’’  Zechman, however. said,  “there 
is  no  danger  about  that,  and  as  soon  as 
we  get  the  moirey  we  will  go  to  my  home 
and  up-stairs  we  can  share  it  and  no  one 
will  see  us."  Raber  came  to  Zechmau’s 
house  for  something  to  eat  but  did  not  go 
to  ’Squire  Shuey  to  assign  the  policy,  so 
on  the  17th  Zechman  rode  up  to  Drew’s 
house  and  they  together  went  to  Raber’s 
hut  and  the  assignment  was  made  the 
following  day  at  ’Squire  Shuey’s  by  Ra- 
ber. Some  eight  or  ten  days  before  Ha- 
ber's death  I met  Hummel  at  Swatara 
Gap  station  when  he  told  me  that  Lott 
Knapp  had  .said  at  Shirk’s  smithshop  that 

this  old  man  is  not  insured  for  nothing, 
and  will  not  die  a natural  death.  " when  I 
replied,  “I  think  we  had  better  let  our 
hands  (iff  thi.s  matter,  and  I will  sell  my 
policy  the  hr.st  chance  I get.’’  From  here  I 
went  to  Zec’nman  and  told  him  what 
Hummel  had  told  me.  and  there  again  re- 
peated what  [ had  before  said,  and  said 
that  I would  sell  my  policy  to-day  yet  if 
1 could,  as  I am  afraid  and  pity  the  old 
man,  when  he  replied,  “oh,  let  the  old 
scoundrel  die,  he  is  too  lazy  to  work  any- 
how and  we  must  support  him  all  the 
time. 

On  Sunday.  December  1st.  Zeclunan 
came  to  my  father's  house  and  told  me  to 
go  up  to  Charley  Drews  that  week  and 
tell  him  that  he  must  put  old  Rabei-  out 
of  the  way  before  next  Friday  or  Satur- 
day, foi-  cm  Saturday  he  would  sell  his 
Reading  policy  to  David  Hummel.  1 re- 
plied that  I would  not  go  and  did  not 
wish  to  ha  ve  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 
and  that  he  might  go  himself.  He  said 
that  he  had  some  wmik  to  do  and  could 
not  go  himself,  but  that  1 was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  mountain  roads  and 
that  I should  go  up  and  he  would  pay  me 
for  doing  so,  and  that  if  I did  not  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  I shonld  at 
least  go  irp  and  say  what  he  had  told  me. 

C)n  .Monday  forenuim,  Decembe)-  2d,  I 
went  to  Drew's'  house  and,  lound  the 
family,  including  Peters  and  his  wife 
there;  Joe  Peters  stood  up  and  f took 
his  chair,  when  I was  informed  that 
Lena,  who  had  been  out  among  steangers 
ever  since  she  was  a little  girl,  had  come 
home  with  her  husband  Joseph  Peters. 


who  I was  told  was  a soldier  in  the  regu- 
lar army;  I asked  who  they  were  as  I 
' had  never  seen  Lena  before.  After  som® 
preliminary  remarks  I gave  the  wdnk  to 
old  Charley  and  walked  out,  when  he 
1 followed  me  to  the  gate  leading  to  the 
I street.  There  I told  him  what  Zechman 
had  sent  me  there  for  ; told  him  also  what 
i Jess.  Hummel  had  told  me  that  Lott 
Knapp  had  said,  and  told  him  that  he 
should  not  do  this  job,  and  old  Charley 
said  “I  am  not  obliged  to  do  this  as  I have 
plently  of  money  at  present,’’  at  the  same 
time  reaching  into  his  pocket  and  draw- 
ing forth  a haudfull  of  silver.  “This,”’ 
he  said,  “I  got  through  my  daughter 
who  is  at  present  in  a family  way,  and  T 
I have  the  promise  of  more  ; so  you  see 
that  I can  get  through  the  winter  without 
doing  this  job.'’  The  last  words  before 
we  .separated  were  that  we  would  drop 
! this  matter  and  have  no  more  to  do  with 
I it.  With  this  impression  upon  my  mind 
I 1 left  Drews'  place,  feeling  that  this 
terrible  crime  would  not  be  committed, 

I I returned  home  sometime  in  the  after- 
I noon,  and  after  partaking  of  a meal 
which  bad  been  spread  by  my  two  oldest 
daughters.  I was  infonned  that  I was  tu 
’ call  at  Zechmau’s  hou.se  that  evening. 
After  supper  I started  for  Zechman's. 
Shortly  after  I got  to  Zechman’s  Hummel 
came  in  and  we  sat  together  in  the 
kitchen,  being  the  only  persons  in  the 
} room.  Zechman  asked  me  whether  I 
had  been  up  with  old  Charley  and  1 told 
him  that  I bad,  and  also  the  whole  con- 
versation that  passed  between  us.  and 
that  be  determined  not  to  do  it.  Zech- 
inan  said,  "why  did  you  do  that,”  when 
1 replied,  “I  can't  believe  that  we  can't  be 
punish  if  this  is  found  out."  He  further 
said,  “have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
lose  all  the  money  that  you  have  paid  in, 
and  I said,  “yes,  if  I c.annot  sell  my 
policy."  Zechman  asked  Hummel,  “how 
is  it  with  you  Jes.  ; he  said,  “not  so  with 
! me.  1 insured  for  that  purpose."  Hum- 
i mel  suggested  that  we  should  “beat  ” a 
; few  now,  and  1 remarked,  “if  ‘Gum’ 
Hughs  would  come  down.'’  Zechman 
then  wanted  me  to  go  to  “Gum” 
Hughes  next  morning,  and  on  my  way 
stop  in  with  Charles  Drews  and  urge  him 
to  go  ahead,  but  I replied,  “no,  George,  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  any  more  to  do  with 
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this  matter,  and  I will  not  allow  myself  | 
to  be  seen  with  ‘ Gum  ’ Hughs,  as  Lott  i 
Knapp  has  been  there  already,  and  I ! 
will  not  let  myself  be  caught  with  him.” 
Among  other  things  spoken  of  between 
us.  it  was  suggested  whether  we  could 
not  make  some  arrangements  with  John 
Zattazahn  to  get  up  a party  at  3It.  Zion 
and  beat  them,  but  the  whole  tenor  of 
that  evening's  talk  was  to  arrange  some 
plan  to  put  old  Raber  out  of  the  way. 
now  that  it  was  thought  that  Charles 
Drews  would  refuse  to  do  it.  as  he  had 
told  me  ; but  I positively  refused  to  have 
anything  to  with  the  matter.  Both 
Zechman  and  Huiumel  urged  me  earnest- 
ly and  repeatedly  to  remain  in  with  them 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
we  three  had  our  fortune  told  in  Lebanon 
some  time  before  and  particularly  dwelt 
upon  what  had  i)een  told  me.  that  I 
should  before  long  receive  large  sums  of 
money  ; that  I should  take  a long  trip  ; 
that  I would  meet  with  much  pro.sperity 
in  every  respect ; using  this  as  an  argu- 
ment that  all  these  things  were  already 
coming  true,  and  that  I would  certainly 
go  against  my  own  interest  if  I would  not 
help  them  to  carry  out  this  plan.  In 
spite  of  all  this  I persistently  protested 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  this 
job,  and  at  10  o'clock  I arose  to  go  home, 
as  I had  promised  my  wife  to  come  home 
early.  But  they  insi.sted  upon  my  stay- 
ing and  I again  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  and  .sat  down,  when  we  .spoke 
about  this  and  other  matters  until  about 
a quarter  of  .twelve,  when  I again  got  up 
and  said  that  now  I vould  go.  Up  to 
this  time  I had  not  consented  to  join  in 
with  them,  but  I allowed  myself  again  to 
be  persuaded  to  remain.  Some  time 

before  tliis  proposed  to 

me  that  I should  insure  Po'ly  Gamble, 
when  he  would  irut  her  out  of  the  way 
for  me.  This  matter  came  up  again  this 
evening  and  Zechman  and  Hummel 
thought  that  he  would  be  a good  man  to 
Work  Raber  out  of  the  way.  They  weie 
agreed  upon  this,  but  I determinately 
refused  to  join  in  with  them  up  to  12 
o'clock,  when  Zechman  persuaded  me  to 
sit  down  another  time:  he  incessently 
urged  me  not  to  be  so  foolish,  but  give 
my  consent  to  join  them.  I still  refused, 
and  shortly  before  ! o'clock,  on  Tuesday 


morning,  I said  that  now  I would  posi- 
tivelv  go  home.  I went  to  the  door  and 
took  the  outer  knob  intt)  my  hand,  and 
a.lready  stood  upon  the  threshold  when 
Zechman  asked  me  to  stay  only  a few 
moments  more,  that  he  had  a few  things 
he  wished  to  tell  me.  That  fatal  stop 
brought  me  to  yield,  for,  before  I again 
emerged  from  that  house  to  wend  my 
lonely  way  towards  my  house,  I gave  mr 
full  and  unequivocal  consent  to  remaiir 
in  the  plot  with  them;  I was  plead  with 
and  entreated  and  finally  yielded  to  the 
danuiing  voice  of  the  tempter.  It  was 
agreed  before  we  separated  that  Hummel 
and  myself  should  go  and  see 
either  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  It 
having  suited  our  purpose  better  we  went 
to  Jone.stown  on  Tuesday,  when  Hummel 
renewed  a note  in  the  bank,  and  Irom 
there  we  went  to  see . 

We  met  met on  our  road  at 

tlie  western  end  of  Annville,  near  the 
bridge.  We  stopped  him,  when  1 alighted 
and  went  to  him.  opening  the  conversa- 
tion by  talking  about  beating  some  par- 
ties, but  in  a short  time  I turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  purpose  for  which  we  had 
come.  He  at  once  was  agreed,  and  when 
I asked  what  he  wanted  to  use.  he  said 
poison,  but  said,  if  I had  only  known  this 
some  time  ago  I would  have  prepared 
myself  now  it  might  create  suspicion.  1 
asked  what  kind  of  poison  he  wished  to 
use;  he  said  rat  poison:  I said.  ‘Thave 
some  of  that  that  I u.sed  to  poison  rats.” 

We  there  agreed  that  Zechman  should 
get  the  whisky  in  two  porter  bottles. 

alike  in  appearance,  and  then  

would  x»ut  poison  into  the  one  bottle. 
Hummel  was  to  take  his  gun  to  the  Green 
Point  meeting  iu)use  and  there  meet 

, when  he  would, take  Hummel  s 

gun  and  pretend  to  go  hunting  in  the 
mountain,  when  he  would  meet  Raber 
at  his  shanty,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
there  take  a drink  of  whisky  out 
c)f  the  bottle  in  which  there  was  no 
poison  and  then  put  it  back  into  his 
pocket,  as,  if  he  had  forgotten  to  give 
Raber  a drink,  when  he  would  pull  out 
the  other  bottle  containing  the  poison 
and  give  Raber  a drink,  and  afterward 
take  the  bottle  and'  break  it  upon  a 
rock  in  the  mountain.  This  was  to  have 
I been  done  on  the  following  Sitndav.  but 
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Rabor  was  murdered  by  Drews  and 
Sticbler  the  Saturday  before.  The 
whisky  was  bougiit  by  Zechman  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  at  Gingrich’s  hotel, 
in  Jonestown,  and  on  Saturday  evening 
when  Brandt  and  Trout  called  at  Zech- 
inan’s  house  to  inform  him  of  Raber's 
death  he  gave  them  some  of  this  whisky 

to  drink. was  to  have  been 

an  equal  partner  in  the  insurance  money, 
after  all  expenses  were  deducted,  for  his 
services. 

Of  the  actual  drowning  of  Joseph 
Raber,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done,  [ knew  absolutely  nothing,  as  I 
had  altt)gether  withdrawn  from  the  plot 
some  time  before,  and  was  under  the 
impression  that  DreNvs  would  not  ilo  it, 
as  I had  told  Zechman  and  Hummel  on 
Monday  evening,  Tliis  I declare  as  the 
solemn  truth,  as  I must  answer  so  soon 
to  my  God. 

M ,VN  .\CCF,SSOKY  .\FTKK  THE  F.ACT. 

The  next  that  1 heard  was  on  Saturday 
evening,  between  1>  and  10  o'clock,  when 
Brandt  and  Trout  came  down  and  told 
me  that  Raber  had  been  found  dead  in 
the  ('reek,  when  I went  up  to  Drews' 
house,  and  he  t(dd  me  that  Rabei-’s  death 
occurred  in  the  manner  which  he  sworn 
to  before  the  eoia.nier’s  jury  the  next 
morning. 

On  P'riday  of  the  following  week 
Schweinhard  came  to  Brandt's  house  to 
ma  ke  out  the  death  proofs.  Brandt,  Hum- 
mel, Stichler  and  myself  were  behind  the 
shed,  when  Stichler  said,  “that  if  any  of 
irs  would  ever  say  anything  about  this 
matter  we  could  order  our  coffins,”  and 
also  told  us  that  when  we  got  our  money 
we  should  give  Drews  one  ()ne-half  of  the 
amount  and  keeji  the  other  half  foi- him- 
self, as  he  did  not  trust  Drews:"  1 then 
said,  ■‘Sticlder.  did  you  haveahand  in  this 
j(di.  too'.'  If  that  is  so.  Then  let  us  go 
away  from  here,  this  is  noplace  to  speak." 
We  however,  made  out  the  death  proofs, 
and  then  separated. 

Some  time  afti'i-  this,  1 nmj  Hummel 
on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  when  lie 
asked  me  luiw  1 felt  about  my  insurance, 

1 replied,  “that  1 would  never  allow 
myself  to  be  coaxed  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment again."  Hummel  said,  " you  need 
not  be  afraid,  as  Brandt  savs  you  are  too 


much  of  a coward,  and  that  he  would 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  you.” 
Then  I asked  him  whether  he  would  ever 
again  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
matters,  when  he  said,  “yes,  that  he 
and  Brandt  would  insure  Geo.  Jennings 
for  86,000  or  $7,000  more,  and  that  he 
already  had  a man  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.”  Then  I asked  him  whether  that 
would  end  this  business,  when  he  said, 
“no,  I hav'e  an  arrangement  with  another 
man  to  ' leave  ' an  old  German  on  the 
mountain  who  expected  to  get  an  inheit- 
ance  from  Germany.  Then  I will  go 
West,  and  the  Indiantown  Gap  will  never 
see  me  again." 

A short  time  liefore  our  arrest  Hum- 
mel and  myself  were  in  Ijcbanon  to  see 
about  the  collection  of  our  insurance 
money.  On  our  way  home  we  passed 
through  .Tonestown,  and  there  met  Mr. 
E.  Ditzler  who  told  us  that  we  should 
tell  Brandt  lhat  he  had  been  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  office  of  the  New  Era 
Insurance  company,  and  that  his  policy 
was  all  right  and  would  be  paid  after  the 
death  proofs  were  sent  in.  From  here 
we  went  t(a  Brandt's  house  and  told  him. 

Fr(nu  Brandt's  house  we  went  to  our 
respective  homes  and  seldom  met.  all  oi 
course  hoping  that  before  long  we  would 
obtain  the  insurance  money. 

On  the  14th  of  F'ebruaiy,  I was  getting 
l eady  to  go  to  a sale  and  was  met  by  of- 
fices Ringlei',  Gates,  Zweitzig  and  Young, 
who  arrested  me  about  one-half  mile  from 
home.  I could  easily  have  escajjed.  as  1 
knew  them  well  and  also  knew  for  wiiat 
purpose  they  had  called,  but  my  heart 
never  thought  thatl  w’onld  behung.as  I felt 
sure  that  no  one  outside  knew  anything 
about  me.  Hummel  met  me  at  this  place, 
at  the  same  time,  and  was  already  ar- 
rested. We  weie  taken  to  Ed.  Ditzler's 
and  soon  the  other  four  were  also  brought 
there,  wben  we  were  taken  to  Lebanon, 
aj'peared  before  'Squire  Murray,  and 
were  all  committed  to  .jail.  Here  we 
spent  our  time  in  various  ways,  soifie 
playing  cards,  others  reading  or  singing, 
and  relating  incidents  of  our  past  lives. 

At  the  habeas  corpus  hearing  soon  af- 
ter, which  was  held  before  Judge  Hen- 
derson, the  principal  witnesses  were  Jo- 
seph and  Lena  Peters,  where  Lena  testi- 
lied  that  she  had  seen  me  only  once  or 
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twice  before  Raber’s  death,  which  was 
'Correct,  but  at  the  trial  she  swore  that 
■she  seen  me  five  or  .six  times. 

One  day  Zechman,  Brandt  and  myself 
were  together  in  a cell,  Zechman,  laugh- 
ing said,  “Henry,  I would  not  have 
gone  to  Drews  that  Monday,  when  you 
went,  for  jJoOO.”  T asked  him  “why  not, 
did  you  know  that  this  might  result  in 
death?”  He  replied,  “ why  certainly.” 

1 then  said  to  him,  “ George,  did  you 
know  this,  and  not  let  me  know,  who  am 
your  cousin  ; just  think  of  my  poor  wife 
and  children,  I have  never  been  away 
from  home  before;  oh.  I can  scarcely 
bear  it.” 

At  an  other  time  Charles  Drews  ayd 
I were  sitting  together  in  the  hall,  and  j 
the  others  were  playing  cards  at  the 
table,  when  we  spoke  about  difterent 
matters,  and  finally  about  the  murder  of  : 
Joseph  Raber,  which  was  substantially 
as  follows  ; I asked  him,  “ Charley  why 
didn't  you  obey  me  when  I told  you  not 
to  do  it?"  He  replied,  "I  determined 
not  to  do  it  when  you  left  me,  but  then 
the  'big'  fellow,  Hummel,  and  Brandt 
came  lo  me  on  Wednesday  and  told  me  i 
that  you  wanted  to  sell  your  policy,  as 
you  had  told  me  yourself,  and  coaxed  me 
untd  I con.sented,  when  Brandt  told  me 
that  I could  get  Elijah  Stichler  to  help  I 
him  : then  I went  to  see  Elijah  Stichler 
and  he  promised  me  to  go  along  fishing 
the  next  day  to  Kitzmiller's  dam.  The 
next  day  (Thursday),  I waited  a long- 
time on  Stichler  and  when  he  did  not  , 
come  I went  to  his  house,  but  he  said  he 
was  too  lazy  to  go  along.  I then  went  : 
home  again,  and  asked  Penrose  and  ' 
Peters  to  go  along.  We  three  got  Raber 
lo  go  along  with  us.  and  started  for  the  i 
dam,  but  when  we  arrived  there  it  was 
very  windy  and  the  flat  was  full  of  water, 
so  I said,  let  the  fishing  go  to  h — . and 
again  started  for  home.  When  we 
arrived  home  we  met  Brandt,  who  was 
much  displeased  with  us.  and  I told  him 
you  may  do  this  job  yourself  if  you 
want  it  done.  Then  Peters  and  Brandt 
agreed  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  So 
on  Friday  Penrose  and  Peters  went  to 
Jonestown,  where  Peters  bought  a bottle 
of  ether,  giving  a fictitious  name,  al- 
though he  wore  hi.s  uniform.  On  Friday 
evening  Frank  Stichler  came  to  my 


I house  and  I then  made  an  arrangement 
I with  him  to  help  me  to  kill  Raber  the 


of  Raber’s  killing,  Peters  lived  in  his 
testimony  when  he  said  that  Stichler 
was  flr.st  and  I in  the  rear,  because  I was 
first  and  walked  across  the  pla-ak  ; 
Raber  followed  me  When  he  got  on  the 
plank  Stichler  caught  him  and  threw 
him  into  the  water  and  jumped  upon 
him,  when  a violent  struggle  ensued. 
Stichler  called  upon  me  to  help,  and  old 
Raber  also  raised  his  head  and  cried  out 
“Charley,  help  me.”  I turned  around 
and  placed  my  foot  on  his  head  and 
pressed  it  down,  when  he  was  soon 
dead.”  I asked  him  then  why  did  you  do 
this,  when  he  replied,  “I  went  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  determined  to  do  it.” 

This  I say  as  the  solemn  truth,  which  I 
will  soon  have  to  answer  before  mj'  Maker, 
the  righteous  judge,  one  who  will  never 
err.  and  is  happiness  indeed. 

Henry  F.  Wise. 

DREWS'  confession. 

Charles  Drews  sent  for  Messrs.  C.  P. 
Miller,  Grant  Weidman  andJ.  G.  -\dams, 
counsel  for  Commonwealth,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st  of  -Yugu.st,  and,  in  a very 
calm  and  collected  mannei,  detailed  to 
them  the  part  he  took  in  the  tragedy,  as 
follows: 

1 went  to  Brandt’s  last  summer  and  we 
sat  on  the  porch;  he  treated  me  to  beer: 
we  both  felt  the  effects  of  it;  he  said  we 
could  make  money,  and  how;  before  he 
told  me  he  asked  me  to  drink  again,  and 
then  he  said  he  and  others  would  insure 
Raber  and  work  him  out  of  the  way;  he 
told  me  how  to  do.it;  I said  I would  con- 
sider it;  finally  1 asked  if  he  was  alone; 
he  replied  that  there  were  three  others 
with  him;  he  mentioned  Hummel,  Wise 
and  Zechman:  I said  I did  not  know 
them;  he  then  offered  to  bring  th  m up  to 
have  me  see  them;  1 saw  them  but  only 
knew  Wise:  from  boyhood  up  I knew 
him;  I then  agreed,  and  they  insured 
Raber;  I safd  it  was  a hard  thing  to  kill 
Raber;  he  said  they  could  make  money; 
when  they  again  met,  Zechman  said  there 
were  five  interested;  Hummel  also  spoke 
about  it;  Wise  came  and  asked  whether 
I was  to  kill  Raber;  I told  him  I wasn’t 
certain:  he  urged  me  to  go  ahead,  and 
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said  they  would  shoot  me  if  I didn’t;  I 
promised,  hut  never  intended  to  do  it; 
they  often  urged  me,  as  the  insurance 
had  all  been  effected;  Brandt  afterward 
said  they  had  the  plan  ready,  and  if  I 
didn't  kill  him  they  would  shoot  me;  to 
save  my  life  I promised;  I knew  not  what 
to  do;  my  life  was  in  danger;  a week  or 
two  afterward  'Wise  said  I shouldn't  do 
it.  so  far  as  he  was  concerned;  he  saw  I 
didn't  like  the  job:  think  it  was  the  same 
day  he  said  1 had  to  kill  Raber.  as  testi- 
fied; I then  asked  Frank  Stichler  to  do  it 
because  I could  not;  Stichler  said  he  didn’t 
care,  he  could  kill  anyoi\e,  but  he  bar- 
gained that  1 should  go  along,  which.  I 
promised,  but  declared  I would  not  touch 
Raber;  then  Raber  came  to  my  house, 
and  we  went  off  together  with  Sticdiler;  1 
was  first,  Raber  in  the  middle,  witli 
Stichler  following;  I went  over  the  plank 
and  when  Raber  got  on  it  Stichler  got 
Raber  hj'  the  legs  witli  his  hands,  threw 
him  in  and  jumped  in  on  top  of  him; 
Raber  fell  below  the  plank;  I then  went 
back  to  the  fence;  it  was  first  intended 
ti)  drown  Raber  in  the  dam;  Brandt  had 
planned  that  Raber  was  to  go  fishing  at 
Kitzmiller's  to  catch  fl.sli  for  Zechman's 
wife,  and  then  I was  to  drown  hinr,  we 
went,  and  Peters  went  with  us;  when  1 
saw  the  dam  I couldn't  do  it,  and  said  we 
would  retui’ii,  when  Rabei- replied,  "Yes. 
it  was  too  cold  aiiyhow;"  I pitied  him; 
file  drowning  at  the  plank  afterwards  was 
the  plan  of  Brandt;  Brandt  had 
■ pr.imised  nre  $300,  and  that  the  others 
.should  di>  the  same:  lie  promised  Stichler 
nothing;  I had  tried  to  coax  Elijah  Stich- 
ler. hut  he  vvo’uld  not  go  with  me;  I said 
to  Frank  1 would  give,  him  $300  after  I 
v.as  paid;  when  it  was  done  they  tried  to 
swindle  me  out  of  all  and  kill  me:  this 
was  planned  Ix'hind  the  shed  at  Brandt's, 
as  testified;  this  they  told  me  in  jail: 
when  they  asked  me  to  go  to  Zeehman 
vie.  Rank-stown  T thought  they  wanted  to 
kill  me  then;  Branilt  always  urged  me  in 
jail  to  keep  quiet  about  this  mattei-,  as 
they  hoped  to  get  clear;  I (iidn't  see  the 
conspirators  so  very  often  about  the  mat- 
ter; I engaged  Frank  Stichler  to  do  the 
job  after  tlie  Kitzmillei-  plan  failed;  I 
didn't  go  into  the  water;  after  the  drown- 
ing Sticlilei-  walked  up  to  my  house,  and 
t went  to  Brandt:  I didn't  sec  tli?  old 
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man’s  struggles;  the  plank  was  made  wet 
by  the  splash  wlien  Raber  fell;  Brandt 
had  Raber  insured  in  another  company, 
to  kill  him,  hut  the  company  failed,  -and 
with  it  tlie  plan;  Brandt  told  me  what  to 
say  before  the  coroner's  inquest;  it  was 
part  of  the  general  plan;  Brandt  often 
tirged  me  while  in  jail  not  to  confess;  he 
called  at  my  cell  to-day  for  that  purpose: 
I am  afraid  of  him,  but  not  of  the  others; 
I if  you  hang  me  you  will  hang  an  innocent 
mau. 

stichlek’s  confession. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1879,  two  days 
' after  Drews  had  made  his  confession, 
Frank  Stichler  also  .sent  for  his  counsel, 

: R.  Lantz  and  .1  P.  S.  Gobin,  Esqrs., 

and  to  them  related  his  complicity  in  the 
murder  as  follows:  a 

i’he  first  I ever  knew  of  this  thing  was 
, when  Zeehman  and  Wise  came  to  Brandt's 
on  a Sunday,  and  1 met  them  on  the  road 
j !ie;vy  my  grandmother's  house;  I went 
with  them  in  their  i>uggy  to  Brandt'. s 
, where  Wise  and  I went  upon  the  dance 
; tioor,  and  the  others  remained  at  the  ho- 
I tel : Wise  tlien  told  me  about  insui  ing  an 
old  man,  and  that  he  wanted  “ ns  fellow.; 
up  there  " to  work  him  out  of  the  waiy; 
this  was  liefore  Raber  was  insured;  I then 
asked  him  who  the  victim  vias  to  be, 
when  he  toldmeitwasJoe Raber;  iiotliing 
I more  was  said  until  December  5;  then  I 
’ was  at  Harrisburg,  and  on  returning  home 
that  day  1 stopped  at  Drews'  liouse, 
when  he  called  me  out  and  asked 
whether  I would  help  to  kill  old  Raber  ; 
Peters  came  to  us  while  we  were  talking; 
botl)  of  them  said  they  had  been  to  Kitz- 
miller's dam.  where  tliey  wanted  to 
drown  Raber,  but  couldn't,  owning  to  the 
fiat  being  filled  with  water  ; this  was  all 
we  tal'Kcd  then,  and  T went  home  ; this 
was  on  December  5 : on  Friday,  the  Gth, 
towaril  evening.  I went  up  again  ; Peters 
then  had  chloroform  or  ethei',  which  he 
had  purchased  from  a .louestown  drug- 
gist: T went  home  again,  and  on  Satur- 
day  evening,  tlie  7th,  went  up  again  to 
Drews  ; Drews  then  went  for  Raber.  but 
he  wa.s  not  at  home,  and  Drews  returned 
without  him  ; at  about  3 o'clock  Drews 
went  over  to  Ral)er's  house  again,  and 
asked  him  to  go  witli  liim,  as  he  would 
give  him  tobaero  ; Raber  eat  supper 
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before  going ; when  Raber  reached 
Drews’  house,  Peters  arrived  with  whis- 
key ; then  Peters,  Drews,  Penrose,  Mrs. 
Peters  and  I drank  all  of  the  whiskj'^ ; 
Peters  and  wife  then  went  up  stairs  to 
bed ; Penrose  was  carried  up  stairs 
ft,  link  ; Drews,  Raber  and  I remained  in 
the  house  awhile,  and  then  went  to  the 
creek,  Drews  leading  off  and  I in  the 
rear  ; we  persuaded  Raber  to  go  with  us 
under  the  pretext  of  getting  meat  at  J. 
Kreiser’s;  when  we  were  all  on  the  plank 
I took  Raber  by  the  legs  and  threw  him 
into  the  water,  and  I jumped  in  on  top 
of  him  and  got  him  by  the  hair,  and  in 
order  to  keep  his  head  under  water 
Drews,  who  remained  on  the  plank, 
pres.sed  upon  me,  our  combined  force 
keeping  him  down;  we  held  him  down 
from  five  to  ten  minutes;  then  I went  to 
Drews’  house  and  he  went  to  Brandt’s; 
when  I got  out  of  the  water  I jumped  on 
the  plank;  it  got  wet,  however,  when 
Raber  fell;  there  were  a few  stones  near 
by  in  the  channel;  before  leaving  the 
creek  I dragged  Raber’s  body  down  the 
stream  a few^feet;  when  I got  to  Drews’ 
house  I undressed  and  put  on  dry  cloth- 
ing, consisting  of  Drews'  pants  and  Pe- 
ters’ shoes  and  coat;  after  I was  dressed 
Peters  came  down  stairs,  .still  intoxicated; 
I went  first  from  Drews’  house  to  Miller’s 
and  from  there  to  a raffling  match  at 
Isaac  Stewart’s;  from  there,  after  remain- 
ing about  two  hours,  I returned  to  Drews’ 
again.  When  the  death  proofs  were  made 
out  we  went  out  behind  the  sh'ed,  and 
there  Hummel  and  Brandt  asked  whether 
■ I couldn’t  loan  them  some  money;  I 
thought  I might  give  them  some  on  Mon- 
day, and  also  remarked  that  if  anyone 
said  the  least  thing  about  the  murder  of 
Raber  they  might  as  well  engage  their 
coffins;  this  I told  to  Wi.se,  Hummel  and 
Brandt  behind  the  shed.  About  two 
months  before  Raber’s  murder  Wise 
wanted  Elijah  Stickler  and  myself  to  mur- 
der another  fellow,  but  we  wouldn’t  do 
it.  I don’t  pretend  being  innocent;  I did 
the  deed,  and  Drews  helped  me;  don’t 
know  whether  Wise,  Hummel  and  Brandt 
knew  or  know  anything  about  my  con- 
nection with  the  murder,  as  Drews  was 
to  pay  me;  I never  asked  where  he  was  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  me,  and  therefore 
knew  nothing  about  his  accomplices,  if 


he  had  any.  I was  to  get  $100  and  Di-ews 
$300. 

Israel  Brandt  and  Josiah  Hummel 
made  the  following  statements  of  their 
knowledge  of  this  terrible  tragedy,  to  J. 
P.  S.  Gobin,  W.  M.  Derr  and  C.  R.  Lantz, 
Esqs.,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1879: 

Brandt’s  statement. 

The  first  of  the  insurance  was  when 
Wise  brought  Dr.  Capp  to  my  house  and 
examined  Raber  for  $11,000  for  Wise; 
Wise  paid  for  the  examination;  Schwein- 
hard  had  a policy  and  came  to  me  with  it; 
Wise  owned  the  policy  that  Hummel  has; 
Schweinhard  said  he  would  give  me  the 
policy  on  the  New  Era;  I preferred  the 
Reading  company  policy,  but  this  he 
couldn’t  give;  Schweinhard  and  John 
Heilman  came  and  stayed  with  me  over 
night,  and  as  Schweinhard  owed  me 
money  he  offered  me  the  New  Era  policy 
as  collateral  security  for  a debt  until  he 
could  get  the  Reading  policy;  a few 
months  afterward  Schweinhard  and  Ditz- 
ler  came  and  we  settled;  I then  said  he 
might  take  the  New  Era  policy  with  him 
and  I would  settle,  as  the  policy  was 
worthless;  he  wouldn’t  take  the  policy 
with  him,  so  I had  it  when  Raber  was 
drowned,  a month  afterward;  I knew 
nothing  about  any  conspiracy  to  put  Ra- 
ber out  of  the  way;  Drews  first  told  me 
of  the  drowning;  I went  to  the  creek  and 
said  we  would  have  to  send  for  neighbors ; 
my  boy  I .sent  to  D.  Nye  and  I went  to  J. 
Kreiser’s;  eight  or  ten  men  came  and  we 
all  let  him  lie;  I then  went  to  John  Trout 
to  have  him  take  me  to  Zeehman’s  to  get 
a jury;  Zechman  told  us  his  wife  was 
sick,  he  couldn’t  go,  and  that  we  should 
go  to  Hummel;  Hummel  and  I got  the 
coroner,  returning  at  10  o’clock  on  Sun- 
day morning;  we  then  took  Raber  out  of 
the  water;  about  fifty  persons  were  pres- 
ent; a jury  was  empaneled  and  the  body 
examined;  saw  nothing  wrong  about  the 
body;  Drews  said  he  saw  him  fall  into 
the  water;  no  others  saw  it;  this  he  swore 
before  the  coroner’s  inquest;  Drews  went 
for  Polly  Kreiser,  Raber’s  housekeeper;  I 
said  this  was  useless,  as  the  woman  was 
partly  insane  and  weakminded:  when 
they  asked  her  anything  in  English  she 
laughed,  but  in  German  she  told  a straight 
story;  we  wondered  that  she  knew  so 
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mixcli,  aiirt  afterwards  Drews  said  he  had 
prompted  lier  to  say  what  she  did;  at  the 
funeral  Dr.  Shirk  and  Schweinhard  at- 
tended, and  wanted  to  hold  a post  mor- 
tem examination,  they  wanted  $S5  for 
this;  we  said  we  wouldn’t  pay  it,  as  the 
coroner’s  verdict  was  .sufficient;  Wise 
wanted  it  done,  however,  and  offered  $20 
for  the  job;  it  was  done  then;  Schwein- 
hard came  to  my  house  late  one  evening 
last  summer;  he  often  gave  Drews  $1  to 
go  and  tell  Wise  he  should  be  there  early 
next  morning;  he  demanded  proof  of 
faithful  performance  of  this  duty  on  the 
part  of  Drews;  Wise  often  forged  my 
name  to  letters  to  this  effect;  I knew  not 
why  we  were  arrested  and  impris(^ned; 
after  April  court  Drews  told  Stichler  that 
they  should  say  Peters  and  I had  chloro- 
formed Raber  and  dragged  him  to  the 
creek,  but  that  he  caught  us  at  it;  this 
he  also  said  his  wife  would  swear  to  it;  I 
know  nothing  more  of  this  transaction;  I 
stake  my  eternal  salvation  upon  the  as- 
sertion that  I never  employed  any  man; 
he  corroborated  Stichler  throughout  con- 
cerning the  testimony  behind  the  shed;  I 
never  bargained  with  Elijah  Stichler  to 
drown  Raber  in  Kitzmiller’s  dam;  I never 
offered  Drews  one  cent  or  anything  to 
drown  Raber;  I was  in  no  conspiracy  of 
any  kind;  I spoke  to  Frank  Stichler  at  2 


o’clock  on  Saturday,  but  he  had  been  at 
my  house  very  early  in  the  morning  to  go 
with  him  to  hunt  wild  turkeys;  I have 
not  talked  to  Drews  for  about  two 
months,  since  we  have  been  in  jail,  and 
never  influenced  him  in  any  way  not  to 
make  a confession;  this  is  all  I know. 

hummel’s  statement. 

I know  nothing  more  of  this  thing  ex- 
cept concerning  the  policy  of  insurance, 
which  I got  from  Henry  Wise;  am  31 
years  old;  I know  absolutely  nothing; 
didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  this;  I 
bought  the  policy  from  Wise;  I never  told 
Drews  that  he  should  leave  that  section 
after  he,  got  paid  out  of  the  insurance 
n^ney;  I did  tell  him,  after  he  told  me 
that  he  expected  about  $1,200  pension 
money,  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
go  West  then;  concerning  my  being  at 
Kitzmiller's  dam  with  Brandt,  he  had 
gone  along  to  show  me  the  road,  as  I had 
never  been  that  way  before,  and  I wanted 
to  go  for  hoop  poles  at  Shultz’s;  he  cor- 
roborates Brandt  and  Stichler  as  to  the 
conversation  behind  the  shed;  as  sure  as 
there  is  a God  in  Heaven  I know  nothing- 
about  the  entire  thing. 
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The  following  excerpts  are  clipped  from 
the  Lebanon  Daily  Neics,  of  November  13, 
1879,  which  at  that  time  gave  a full  de- 
scription of  the  execution,  and  as  at  this 
time  it  will  be  read  with  interest  we  re- 
produce it: 

To-day  marked  an  epoch  in  the  crimi- 
nal history  of  Lebanon  county  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.*  The  crime  for 
which  Drews  and  Stichler  made  atone- 
ment by  expiation  on  the  gallows  w'as  one 
of  the  most  henious.  They  both  felt  con- 
trite for  the  deed  they  had  committed, 
but  outraged  law  and  a due  respect  and 
protection  of  society,  required  the  full 
enforcement  of  the  death  sentence. 

At  an  early  hour,  despite  the  threaten- 
ing state  of  the  weather,  the  people  from 
the  county  and  towns  along  the  line  of 
the  railit)ads  commenced  to  flock  into 
town,  and  flnaliy  assembled  around  the 


final  moment  when  the  fatal  trap  would 
be  sprung  that  would  send  into  eternity 
two  souls.  The  house  tops.in  the  vicinity 
were  crowded  and  all  the  places  that  af- 
forded a sight  of  the  gallows  were  occu- 
pied, while  the  scene  on  South  Eighth 
street,  where  the  crowd  had  congregated, 
beggars  description. 

Prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  differ- 
ent cells  last  evening.  Rev.  Trabert  was 
with  Drews  and  Revs.  Light  and  Schaeffer 
with  Stichler.  The  services  were  deep 
and  earnest  and  in  accordance  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

The  Sheriff  for  the  [jast  two  weeks  has 
been  constantly  importuned  for  passes, 
but  as  the  jail  yard  is  very  small,  neces- 
sarily he  was  compelled  to  be  very  careful 
with  his  favors.  The  pass  issued  was  as 
follows: 

I — .itinuf— 

To  Prison  Yard, 

Friday,  Nov.  14, 1879, 

—NOT  TUANSFERABLE— 

\V1LLI.A.M  DEININGER.  Slierifl. 

Drews  did  not  sleep  during  the  night 
and  after  all  had  retired  in  the  prison. 


whiled  away  the  hours  of  the  night  in 
conversation  with  the  watchman,  to  whom 
he  said  that  he  could  die  easily,  but  that 
he  regretted  the  manner  in  which  he  must 
die.  He  stated  that  he  carried  the  colors 
of  the  93rd  for  over  two  years  and  never 
was  wounded;  that  he  had  traveled  much 
and  passed  through  many  dangers  on 
land  and  water,  and  always  escaped -with- 
out receiving  the  slightest  injury. 

Stichler  slept  well  from  11  to  2 o’clock, 
when  he  complained  of  the  heat,  but  this 
morning  he  -w'as  in  a cheerful  mood  and 
spoke  freely  to  all  who  conversed  with 
him. 

At  7:30  o’clock  ■ Mr.  George  ITofiman 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  scaffold, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  12  feet  in 
height,  7 feet  in  width,  and  8 feet  in 
length.  The  height  of  platform  is  5 feet. 
2 inches. 

At  8:2.5  breafast  was  served  the  men. 
Stichler  ate  heartily  of  ham  and  eggs, 
sugar  pie,  cabbage  slaw,  bread  and  but- 
ter and  a little  coffee.  Drews  said  he 
4vas  very  hungry,  but  ate  sparingly,  but 
partook  of  the  same  bill  of  fare  as  Stich- 
ler, minus  the  meat,  for  which  he  had  no 
relish,  and  this  w'as  the  last  breakfast 
taken  on  earth  by  them. 

At  8:30  o’clock  the  clergy,  consisting  of 
Revs.  Schaeffer,  Light.  .Johnston  and  Tra- 
bert visited  the  prison,  and  held  services, 
previous  to  the  men  being  taken  to  the 
scaffold. 

At  9 o’clock  Drew’s  and  Stichler  passed 
around  to  the  different  cells  in  which  the 
j prisoners  are  confined  and  bid  them  good 
bye  with  affecting  I’emarks. 

At  10:13  Stichler  w'as  taken  to  Drews' 
cell  where  services  were  held  in  both 
German  and  English  languages — Revs. 
Trabert.  Light,  Shaeffer,  Johnston  and 
Brownmiller,  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Union  Deposit,  being  present.  Among 
the  hymns  sung  were  “ Grace  be  with 
You  All”  and  ‘‘  Over  There.” 

At  10:34  the  Sheriff’s  family  entered  the 
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cell  and  bid  good  bye  to  the  condemned. 
Stichler  took  the  Sheriff’s  little  girl,  to 
whom  he  had  become  much  attached,  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  and  then  passed 
her  over  to  Drews.  This  concluded,  the 
Sheriff  notified  them  at  10:45  to  get 
ready,  when  the  hymn  “ O,  Lamb  of  God, 
I Come,”  was  sung. 

At  10:53  the  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Bow- 
man ascended  to  the  cell  when  the  pro- 
cession was  formed  in  the  following  order 
and  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold: 
Shei’iff  Deininger  and  Deputy  Bowman; 
Revs.  Trabert  and  Light;  Stichler  and 
Drews;  Revs.  Johnston,  Shaeffer  and 
Brownmiller;  C.  R.  Lantz  and  A.  S. 
Light;  Drs.  Geo.  P.  Lineaweaverand  S.  B. 
Light,  reaching  the  scaffold  at  10:59. 

Rev.  Trabert  commenced  reading  a 
prayer  when  they  left  the  cell  and  con- 
tinued until  they  were  upon  tlie  gallows, 
Drews  and  Stichler  repeating  the  same. 

The  prisoners  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a firm  step.  Revs.  Trabert,  Light, 
Johnston  and  Shaeffer  accompanying 
them. 

■The  services  on  the  scaffold  wei’e  read- 
ing the  rites  of  the  church  by  Dr.  John- 
ston in  the  English  language,  prayer  in 
German  by  Rev.  Trabert  (all  kneeling), 
closing  with  the  Lord’s  prayer;  singing, 
“ There  is  a Fountain  Filled  with  Blood;” 
prayer,  in  English,  by  Rev.  Shaeffer,  con- 
cluding with  the  benediction,  placing  his 
hands  on  the  condemned  men’s  heads. 

Both  the  condemned  joined  in  the  sing- 


ing and  were  very  earnest  in  their  prayers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the 
clergy  bid  the  men  good  bye  and  de- 
scended from  the  scaffold,  when  a num- 
ber of  acquaintances  ascended  and  did 
likewise. 

The  condemned  then  said  “Good  bye 
to  all.’,’ 

At  11:05  the  Sheriff  and  deputies  ad- 
justed the  I'opes,  etc.,  and  when  the 
Sheriff  stepped  from  the  scaffold,  Drews 
said  in  German,  “ Frank,  now  we  are 
going  to  heaven;  now  we  go.” 

At  11:08  the  drop  fell  and  the  two  men 
were  swinging  between  heaven  and  earth. 

At  11:18  the  pulse  of  Stichler  ceased 
beating  and  a minute  later  that  of  Drews. 
The  pulsations  of  their  hearts  ceased  at 
11:21  and  they  were  pronounced  dead  by 
Dr.  Lineaweaver. 

The  bodies  were  left  hanging  until  1 1 :40 
when  they  were  cut  down  and  placed  mto 
their  coffins. 

The  neck  of  Drews  was  broken  while 
Stichler  died  of  strangulation. 

Among  the  physicians  present  were  G. 
P.  Lineaweaver,  S.  B.  Light,  Prank 
Bower,  Henry  Bower,  1.  Reily  Bucher,  E. 

I A.  Enders,  E.  R.  Umberger,  Lessley, 
Shultz,  Shirk  and  Williams. 

The  following  gentlemen  composed  the 
jury:  P.  B.  Boeshore,  Janies  J.  Newhard, 
Jerome  Webej-,  ’Squire  Speck,  Simon 
Crall,  G.  T.  Capp,  Oliver  Henry,  Samuel 
Houck,  William  Reist,  C.  P.  Steinmetz, 
A.  L.  Kreider  and  D.  C.  Elliot. 


On  Thursday  morning,  May  6, 1880,  about  ’ 
a quarter  of  11  o'clock,  the  prison  officials 
were  thrown  into  a considerable  state  of 
excitement  by  the  discovery  that  Brandt 
and  Hummel,  who  occujjied  adjoining 
cells,  on  the  west  side  of  the  jail,  second 
tier,  instead  of  seeking  pardon  for  their 
crimes,  devoted  their  time  and  attention 
in  making  an  effort  to  force  a passage 
tlwough  their  cells.  Brandt  had  worked 
the  plaster  from  a small  space  in  the  I 
northwest  corner  of  his  cell,  while  Hum- 
mel had  made  progress  by  attacking  the 
southwest  corner,  both  working  on  a 
common  line,  the  points  of  which  would 
have  met,  no  useless  work  would  have 
been  made,  and  together  the  main  wall 
would  have  been  broken  through  with 
their  united  efforts.  Hummel  made  thrice 
the  progress  of  Brandt,  who  the  day  pre- 
vious. pi’obably  was  prevented  working 
by  the  presence  of  his  wife,  who  spent 
the  afternoon  with  him.  In  Hummers 
room  was  found  his  blanket  torn  into 
four  st^-ips,  at  the  end  of  which  was  at- 
tached a small  rope,  which  he  took  from 
the  transom,  anil  it  is  believed  was  to  be 
used  in  lowering  Brandt  from  his  cell  into 
the  yard  below. 

Had  this  been  accomplished,  the  plan 
might  have  been  so  well  matured  that  aid 
from  the  outside  would  have  been  in 
readiness  to  assist  uiuler  the  cover  of  the 
night.  Wednesday  morning  Brandt  gave 
notice  that  he  desired  his  door  to  remain 
closed  and  that  no  person,  excepting  his 
closest  friends,  should  be  admitted,  as 
the  few  remaining  days  that  he  had  he 
desired  to  spend  in  communion  with  him- 
self and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  other 
world:  but  the  revelation  of  this  plan  to 
break  jail,  goes  to  prove  that  lie  wished 
to -have  no  interruption  so  that  he  could 
more  assiduously  apply  Irimself  to  the 
task  before  him.  To  do  this  work  both 
of  the  prisoners  had  table  knives,  some 
of  which  were  kuicked,  so  as  to  accomp- 
lish that  of  small  saws,  and  with  these 
primitive  tools,  had  they  not  been  dis- 


covered they  would  have  had  all  their 
■\rork  finished  ready  to  scale  the  walls 
during  the  night.  To  prevent  discovery 
when  their  cells  were  entered,  their  bed 
clothing  and  paper  were  shoved  against 
the  wall  and  so  quietly  did  they  perforin 
their  task  and  so  systematically  was  it 
arranged  that  the  watchman,  who  was 
constantly  in  the  corridor  and  repeatedly 
looked  into  the  cell,  was  completely 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  one  of  the  prisoners  confined  for  a 
small  offense,  there  is  no  telling  how  near 
to  freedom  they  would  have  come.  The 
Sheriff  was  informed  of  what  was  going- 
on  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  aged  fa- 
ther of  Brandt  having  called,  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  the  examination  until  he 
had  left.  Although,  somewhat  discom- 
fitted  at  being  detected,  they  took  mat- 
ters in  a cool  manner  and  in  conversation 
with  several  persons  were  quite  talkative. 
Besides  the  blanket-rope,  there  were 
found  a bottle  containing  a white  liquid 
which  emitted  an  odor  of  ether,  and  a 
small  package  of.  white  powder  which 
was  taken  for  arsenic,  but  Mr.  Jacob 
Redsecke?  being  sent  for  pronounced  the 
powder  nothing  more  than  flour,  and  the 
liquid  golden  tincture.  The  rop^  was 
formed  into  loops,  so  that  Brandt,  who 
had  but  one  arm  and  was  more  or  less 
helpless  in  such  an  emergency,  would 
have  used  the  loops  by  stepping  into 
them  to  alight,  and  if  necessary  might 
have  used  them  also  in  scaling  the  walls. 
The  rope  was  well  conceived  and  just  the 
proper  thing  for  such  an  effort  as  they 
had  in  view.  Brandt  stated  that  if  he 
had  had  a good  cold  chisel,  in  one  hour 
and  a half  he  might  have  worked  through 
the  wall.  He  laughed  heartily  over  the 
alfair,  but  behind  it  all  one  could  see  that 
he,  as  well  as  Hummel,  were  much  dis- 
appointed. The  plan  of  escape  was  a 
i bold  and  daring  one.  and  had  it  been  ex- 
! ecuted,  just  on  the  eve  of  their  hanging, 
the  excitement  thi-Pughout  the  county 
‘ would  have  been  exceedingly  great. 


New  I'ewlci  MacMie  Dice 


with  its  iate  improvements  and  toeautilul 
cabinet  work  makes  it  not  only  the  hand- 
somest, but  easiest  to  operate,  lightest  run- 
ning, most  durable,  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  equally  adapted  for  the  lightest 
work  as  rvell  as  the  heaviest,  and  the  price 
and  terms  so  fixed  as  to  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  all  both  rich  and  poor.  Don’t 
be  deceived  in  buying  imitations  under  new 
names,  but  call  at  my  oflice  opposite  the 
.Jail  and  examine  the  Genuine  Domestic 
before  you  buy.  Also  second-hand  machines 
for  sale  cheap  or  to  hire  out.  Needles.  Oils. 
Attachments,  &c..  always  on  hand. 


.Just  opened  on  South  Eighth  Street,  oppo- 
site the  Jail,  where  will  be  kept  constantly 
on  hand  different  kinds  of  the  leading  Sevik 
Macliines,  among  which  the  well  tried 
famous 


LIGHT  RUNNING  DOMESTIC, 


P.  H.  SELTZEK.  * 


BLAUK  BOOKS  of  all  kinds  Made  to  Order  at  Short  Notice. 


Hagasines,  Newspapers  and  Books  of  all  kinds  Bound  in  any  Style  Desired,  by 

Bo.  751  Cumberland  J>treet^ 

LEBANON,  PA.  

EAGLE  HOTEL, 

LFBANON,  Penu’a. 


--  — 

A.  \\  8IIli(  jrKIS  I,  Pkopkietok. 

Bichard  A.  Slngexv  ^rtist. 

Portraits  in  Oil,  India  Ink,  Crayon  and  Water  Color,  Finely 

Executed. 

N'li,  §13  OSlSflUf  Libijaas,  Fa. 


Orders  solicited  and  workmanship  guaranteed.  Private  instructions 

imparted. 
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Execution  of  Henry  F, 
and  Josiah 


Thursday  morning,  May  the  13th.  1880, 
the  day  fixed  by  Governor  Henry  M.  Hoyt  1 
for  the  execution  of  Wise,  Brandt  and  ; 
Hummel,  dawned  bright  and  beautiful. 

A cool  western  breeze  stirred  the  ambi- 
ent air  and  all  nature  wore  the  green 
garb  of  smiling  spring.  Early  in  the 
morning  crowds  came  flocking  into  the  | 
town  from  all  parts  of  the  county  throng-  i 
ing  the  streets  and  side  walks,  and,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  the  Sheriff  i 
would  not  issue  any  passes,  yet  the  crowd  ! 
gathered  in  large  numbers  in  front  of 
the  jail  gazing  with  morbid  curiosity 
at  the  old  structure  as  if  its  bare  walls 
could  tell  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that 
was  enacted  within.  The  town  wore  a 
holiday  appearance,  and  although  there 
was  considerable  excitement  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  a good  deal  of  sympathy 
had  lately  been  developed  in  behalf  of 
the  condemned.  There  were  few  persons 
in  the  county  who  were  not  moved  with 
compassion  toward  tlfe.se  men  ; and  very 
few  who  would  not  have  rejoiced  to 
have  had  the  death  penalty  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Stern  justice, 
however,  proved  relentless. 

Numerous  representatives  of  the  press 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  arrived  in 
town  during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
preceding  the  e.xecution. 

I.-VST  NIGHT  ON  E.VRTH. 

The  prisoners  spent  their  last  evening 
on  earth  in  devotional  exercises;  the  Rev. 
Trabert  visited  Brandt  and  Hummel, 
while  the  Revs.  I.  Hay  and  Ezekiel  Light 
were  with  Wise,  to  whom  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  and  the  cere- 
imony  of  feet  washing  performed  He 
Ispoke  and  felt  confident  that  the  crime 
Ifor  which  he  must  die  had  been  fo^’given 
iiim  and  he  found  sweet  consolation  in 
he  fact  that  he  experienced  a change  of 
leart  and  was  not  forced  into  the  next 
forld  like  Raber,  who,  unpi-epared  was 
lunched  into  eternity  by  their  plot.  It 
'as  tsrrible  for  him  to  think  of  the  great 


Wise,  Israel  Brandt 
Hummel. 


wrong  he  had  done  the  old  man,  the  bare 
remembrance  of  which,  he  stated,  made 
him  shudder.  Of  all  the  men  who 
were  hung.  Wise  manifested  the  most 
contrition,  and  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
had  earned  the  gallows  but  regretted  to 
die  so  young  and  leave  behind  him  his  fam- 
ily to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 

THE  lord’s  supper. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to 
Brandt  and  Hummel  the  evening  before 
the  execution,  by  Rev.  Trabert,  and 
Brandt  was  admitted  into  full  member- 
ship of  Salem's  Lutheran  church. 

VISITED  BY  HIS  SISTER. 

One  of  the  sisters  of  Brandt  visited  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  at  6:30 
a'clock,  and  gave  him  her  final  farewell 
on  this  earth. 

BKEAKF.VSTING. 

.\.t  7 o'clock  breakfaist  was  given  the 
condemned,  which  consisted  of  ham, 
eggs  and  chocolate,  of  which  Brandt  and  • 
Hummel  ate  heartily,  but  Wise  refused 
food  and  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
two  cups  of  chocolate. 

AT  DEVOTION. 

Brandt  and  Wise,  when  a reporter  of 
the  News  passed  their  cells,  were  kneel- 
ing and  praying  earnestly,  but  Hummel 
walked  his  cell  in  an  impatient  maimer. 
To  Harvey  Deininger  he  remarked  that 
the  time  was  drawing  to  a close  and  it 
looked  as  though  there  was  no  escaping 
their  doom. 

PROTESTED  HIS  INNOCENCE. 

At  8 o’clock  Brandt  still  protested  his 
innocence  and  claimed  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  murder  with  which  he 
stood  convicted. 

ERECTING  THE  GALLOWS 

-\t  5 o’clock  the  gallows,  which  is  the 
same  one  on  which  Drews  and  Stichler 
w'ere  hung,  was  removed  from  the  Court 
House  cellar  into  the  prison  yard  by  John 
Raber,  teamster,  and  soon  thereafter 
Esaias  Gingrich  commenced  its  erection 
It  is  painted  a drab,  and  its  proportions 
are  I'i  feet  in  height.  7 feet  in 
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feet  in  length,  with  a height  of  platform 
of  5 feet  2 inehes. 

At  9.40  Deputy  Sheriffs  Bowman  and 
Matthews  entered  the  cell  of  Hummel 
to  take  his  measurement  to  adjust  the 
rope,  which  was  5 feet  3^  inches  from  the 
neck  down.  The  iie.vt  cell  that  was  en- 
tered was  Wise's.  Brandt  and  Wise 
were  exactly  alike  in  measurement, 
being  5 feet  H inche.s  from  the  neck. 
E.x-Sheriff  Deininger  assisted  in  adjust- 
ing the  ropes. 

.ruRY. 

.John  L.  Saylor,  Samuel  Imhoden,  Jac. 
Behm,  D.  B.  Lesslie,  lilphraim  Yingst. 

P.  Deininger,  Edward  Shuey,  Valen- 
tine Urich,  .John  L.  Moyer,  D.  T.  Werner. 
E.  E.  Boltz  and  E.  M.  Woomer  were 
.selected  as  the  jury. 

DKRUTIES. 

The  Shei’iff  appointed  D.  S.  .Matthews, 
William  Deininger,  William  Miller,  Fred- 
erick Yake  and  .John  Hissuer  deputies. 

The  reporters  of  the  press  were  early 
on  hand,  and  their  pencils  were  speeding 
over  the  tablets,  taking  notes  of  every- 
thing of  consequence  that  transpired. 

( 'ol.  Gobin,  the  counsel  for  Brandt  and 
Hummel,  called  on  them  in  their  cells  to 
wliom  Brandt  said  be  did  not  wish  to  , 
have  bis  mind  disturbeil,  that  he  was  at 
peace  and  ready  to  go.  linmmel  also 
said  lie  was  ready  to  die.  Col.  A.  Frank 
Seltzer,  counsel  for  M^ise,  called  mi  him 
and  Wise  said  he  was  resigned  to  his  fate 
and  that  he  was  glad  to  go.  His  bi'other- 
in-law  was  with  him  and  to  him  was  con- 
signed,the  body  alter  it  reached  Swatara 
Gap.  Arrangements  were  made  to  have  I 
the  body  sent  over  in  the  train,  but  in  or- 
der that  the  railroad  company  could  re- 
ceive it,  it  was  necessaiy  to  have  a ceitili- 
eate  from  the  prison  physician  that  he 
dieil  of  no  infectious  disease. 

Brandt  and  Hummel  were  with  Wise 
and  bade  him  good-bye,  and  said  that 
they  forgave  him.  but  Wise  stated  to  his 
counsel,  that  he  did  not  know  what  they 
had  to  forgive. 

At  9:30  o’clock  the  spiritual  advisers  of. 
Wise  said  that  they  wi.shed  to  be  alone 
for  the  short  space  of  time  left  to  Wise 
on  earth,  to  engage  in  singing  and  prayer. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

Religious  services  were  conducted  in 
Wise’s  cell  up  to  the  time  of  the  execu- 


tion by  Revs.  Israel  Hay  and  E.  Light. 
Brandt  and  Hummel  were  alone  in  the 
latter’s  cell  for  several  minutes,  when 
Rev.  Trabert,  accompanied  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
J.  Shantz,  entered  the  cell  and  conducted 
services. 

^At  10:20  Col.  Gobin  was  called  into 
Hummel’s  cell  by  Rev.  Trabert,  at  the 
request  of  the  condemned. 

At  10:30  Wise  visited  the  various  cells 
and  bade  the  prisoners  farewell. 

At  10:55  Wise’s  cell  door  opened  and 
he  announced  that  he  was  ready.  Then 
came  the  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Bowman, 
next  IVIatthews  and  Eugene  Crall — then 
followed  Revs.  Light  and  Hay  with  Wise, 
who  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a firm 
step.  Rev.  Hay  accompanying  him. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Wise  had  but 
little  to  say  on  the  scaffold.  He  advanced 
to  the  east  corner  of  the  platform,  inter- 
laced ins  fingers,  and  in  a loud,  clear 
and  firm  voice  addressed  the  assemblage 
in  the  German  language. 

SREECH  FROM  THE  SCAFFOLD. 

He  wore  a smile  which  never  left  his 
countenance  while  he  was  speaking.  His 
remarks  translated  into  English,  are  as 
follows; 

“ What  I have  to  say  is  that  we  are  all 
guilty,  as  J .said  at  the  time,  and  say  it 
again  now.  J told  in  my  confession  all 
that  I know,  iind  it  is  all  true.  I con- 
fessed as  to  when  I first  went  into  the 
conspiracy.  1 confessed  to  what  I did.  I 
confessed  to  when  Brandt,  Zechman  and 
Hummel  entered  it.  I believe  that  is  all 
I have  to  say.  excejit  that  my  confession 
is  true." 

Wise  was  dressed  in  a plain  suit  of 
black,  with  a button-hole  boquet.  Rev. 
Hay  read  a hymn  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  was  sung.  Wise  joining  in 
the  singing.  Rev.  Light  then  read  six 
verses  from  the  32d  Psalm,  in  German, 
after  which  Rev.  Hay  and  Wise,  knelt  on 
file  scaffold  and  engaged  in  prayer.  A 
hymn  was  then  sung,  in  which  Wise  also 
joined. 

While  the  Sheriff  and  his  deputies  went 
to  bring  Brandt  and  Hummel,  Wise 
smilingly  engaged  in  conversation  with 
his  spiritual  adviser.  Rev.  Hay.  During 
the  services  conducted  on  the  scaffold 
with  Wise,  Brandt  and  Hummel  remain- 
ed in  their  cells,  engaged  in  singing  and 
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prayer. 

At  the  conclusion  oT  tin*  ctMenionieF 
with  Wise,  the  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Bow- 
man repaired  to  the  cell  of  Ilurnmel 
when  they  proceeded  to  the  scaffold  in 
the  following  order;  Sheriff  Crall  and 
Deputy  Bowman,  Rev.  Trabert  and 
Brandt,  Rev.  Shantz  and  Humniol,  both 
the  condemned  ascending  with  a firm 
step.  xAll  knelt  and  Rev.  Shantz  read  a 
pr.ayer.  The  prisoners  were  dressed  in 
black,  wearing  button-bole  boquets  of 
smilax  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  presented 
to  them  by  Miss  Hartman.  Iliimmel  was 
trembling  in  every  limb.  Brandt  looked 
like  a hunted  wolf  at  bay.  while  Wi.se  ap- 
peared supremely  happy. 

After  the  services  were  concluded  the 
clei’gy  bade  the  condemned  good  bye  and 
descended,  when  Col.  A.  Frank  Seltzer, 
Dr.  Geo.  P.  Leinaweaver,  Eugene  Crall 
and  others  ascended  and  did  likewise. 

The  Sheriff  and  his  deputies  then  as- 
cended, and,  on  Brandt  and  Hummel 
stating  that  they  had  nothing  to  say.  pro- 
ceeded to  strap  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
condemned.  While  the  straps  wereTaeing 
adjusted  Hummel  looked  heavenward 
and  his  lips  moved  in  silent  prayer. 

The  Sheriff  put  the  rope  around  Wise's 
neck  and  the  white  cap  over  his  head; 
next  on  Hummel,  and  last  on  Brandt; 
and  as  he  now  knew  that  the  light  of  day 
was  about  being  shut  out  from  him  for- 
ever, Brandt  lifted  his  eyes,  his  gaze  re.st- 
ing  for  the  last  time  on  the  beautiful  blue 
sky, and  his  lips  moved  as  though  he  were 


I praying. 

I At  17  minutes  past  11  the  drop  was 
sprung  and  the  condemned  were  launched 
i into  eternity. 

They  all  died  without  a struggle,  there 
being  not  even  a perceptible  tremor  visi- 
ble on  either  of  them.  At  11:25  Wise’s 
pulsation  ceased;  Brandt's  at  11:28.  and 
Hummel’s  at  11:29. 

At  1 1 ;42  the  bodies  were  cut  down  by 
order  of  the  prison  physician,  having 
been  .suspended  25  minutes. 

Brandt  was  cut  down  first  and  the 
prison  physician  pronounced  his  death 
caused  by  strangulation;  Hummel  was 
cut  down  next,  his  neck  having  beeh 
broken;  Wise  was  cut  down  last,  he 
having  died  of  strangulation. 

Everything  passed  off  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner,  not  a jar  nor  a hitch  occur- 
ring in  the  whole  proceedings. 

A drop  of  36  inches  was  given  the  men. 

The  coffin  for  Wise  was  furnished  from 
the  alms  house;  those  for  Brandt  and 
Hummel  were  furnished  by  their  parents. 

Brandt  was  interred  in  the  Lutheran 
cemetery  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
his  execution;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Trabert  con- 
ducting the  services. 

Hummel  was  buried  on  Saturday  fore- 
noon, May  15,  at  Zattazahn’s  meeting 
house.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Trabert  officiating. 

Wise  was  hurried  on  Sunday  forenoon. 
May  16,  Rev.  Israel  Hay  conducting  the 
funeral  services,  at  the  Green  Point  meet- 
ing house,  near  Wise’s  home. 
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P.  F.  MCCAULLY, 

Ai®  ©m®i  fflasii. 

No.  714  CUMBERLAND  STREET, 
LEBANON,  PA., 

Is  KNOWN  for  STYLE,  COMFORT  and  DURABILITY. 

mm.  m.  mmxww^ 

MANIIFACTUKING  CONFECTIONER, 

— AN1>  DEALER  IN 

Superior  Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Fancy  Cakes,  Toys,  &c.. 

No.  908  CUMBERLAND  STREET, 

LE  B AN  ON,  FA. 

Ismif  (S 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

imi  SMOHIKe  Ain  CHEWINS  tobacco,  CIOAmiES,  BIBES,  &c..  Ac., 

NO.  4 SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET, 

LEBANON,  PA. 


ORDERS  by  MAIL  will  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

J.  W.  GRAEFF,^*^ 


20  South  ninth  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

LIFE=SIZED  WORK  A SPECIALTY.  ALL  WORK  WARRANTED  TO 

GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


DEALERS  IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 


MOURNING  GOODS  A SPECIALTY. 

8 3 9 847  Citmberland  ga. 

C.  Shenk.  J.  M.  Shenk. 


-The  stiller  Organ- 

IS  THE 


We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  l'(w  this  assertion,  l)ut  we  ask  yoir  to 
exainivve  our  irritans  inside  and  outside,  and  then  Judoe  tor  yourselves. 

M .VNrF.VETUK El ) .\ T 

LES^TVOT^,  EErVTVSYLV^JVI^, 

HY  THE 

MILLER  ORGAN  COMFY. 


